I've PICKED A 
SMART Lorpb ELGIN FOR MY 
GRADUATION WATCH” 


Says LEWIS WARRINGTON BALDWIN, JR., 


Lord Elgin—the perfect Each is a technical marvel a 

: watchmakers, ‘Tiny parts are 
remembrance. Choose ya4¢ to 1/10,000 of an inch. Plates e 
oneforyourgraduatenow! clos 


¢ the movement are protected 
with rhodium, a rare metal four times 
as costly as platinum. Power wheels 
arecovered with 24K gold. And dials 


in are sterling silver 
at your ELGIN  jeweler's 


offer a finer selection than ever la 
See these 
Styled with smartn 
of di 
all « 


Fortunate gradu: "39! For this 
month the fam jewel Lord 
Elgin and 19-jewel Lady F 
wat 


For smartness, reliability—and for 


Juate a beautiful star-timed 
in or Lady Elgin, Prices are $ 


that sets them apart from 
er makes, 


and up. Other outstar 


values range from $16.50 to 
Such tiny 


ieces are made possible 
only by ELGIN'S u 


jue partne 
of American craftsmen and scien 


Al 
opp veins HOY : 


sA] 50 your 


19 j. With 


Modern design— 
sturdy. No. 3800 


$2475 


solid gold. 
No, 350: 


00 


directly feo the 


SINCE 1865 THE CHOICE OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Biggest and Smartest 
of Leading Low-Priced 
Cars— Plymouth is 
also the Best Buy! 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


Turn a Switch_the Top 
Goes Up or Down by Itself! 


’s ANOTHER “First” for Plymouth—aconvert- 
[sie upe with power { top...one mor 
reason for Plymouth’s tremendous popularity! 

And loc value that low Plym- 

conomy 
ness of Amola Steel coil spr 
of time-proven hydraulic brakes! 
today 


Get the thrill of ga Plymouth.. 


Jude all federal 
included. 
in lux- 


Pid O95 


d cars, Plymouth is the 
inches longer than one; 6 


SE Of le: 


roomiest, 


ering-post ge: 
De Luxe models at no extra co: 
98] And Plymouth is the only low-priced car 
with the matchle 
spring: 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT. You'll find yo 


DIVineN Or 


THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DE LUXE” 


GRAN'PAPPY SAYS HE AINT J GOSH /HE AINT MISSED 


‘ FEDDIN'/ HE 
FEEL WELL. 


BACK FROMM THE RAID. 


Look HERE,GRANPAPPY, WHAT 
WE-UNS SNITCHED FROM ie 
YORE Boye: KeLLoca'S 
ALL-BRAN/ Folks SAY YoU, 
BAT IT To SINE THE’ REGULAI 
WONDER EF THET MEANS IT 
WWODLD HALP YoRE 
CONSTIPATION = 


A SHOOTIN’ PARTY SINCE 
OLD LIGHTNIN, 
WAS A PUP // 


sHo'/ AW COLLD Go FER 
THESE VITTELS EV'RY 
MAWNIA'/ “TOO GOOD, 
FER THEM TOLLIVERS:: 


DONK IT IN THE 
AAILK, GRAN'PAPPY / 
AA’ You ORTA DRINK 
PLENTY O° WATER. 


Look AT GRAA'PAPPY! 
HE SHORE HAS 


<< 


‘ES, folks, the modern idea about con- 
stipation is not to bear it first and try 


to cure it later. If it’ 
(due to lack of “bull 


the ordinary kind 
” in the diet), the 


better way is to prevent it by getting at its 
cause. How?Eata crisp, bulk-rich cereal— 
Kellogg's All-Bran. Eat it daily, drink 
plenty of water, and join the “Regulars! 
Made by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 


Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


LIFE, 
2 Sune 5, 1939 


LIFE i published weekly cr 
‘under the act of March ‘vd, 187%.” Authoriaed by Post Olice Department, Ottawa, Canada, as second-class matter. Subscriptions $1.50 a 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Help! Help! 
Sirs: 

T've turned to page 44 of the May 15 
lasue at least five times to aseure myself 
T hadn't missed a page. For shame, 
LIFE! Here I plan a three-day beauty 
treatment, I follow directions carefully 
for two days and on the third I find my- 
self left with a yeast cake and an ex. Do 
Teeat the yeast eake? Do I fry the exe? 

DORINDA SHERMAN 

Norwich, Conn. 

Sirs: 
Help! Help! Here T am with my face a 
palpitating blob (from repeated steaming 
and citric-acid applications) and with two 
raw exgs and a couple of cakes of yeast In 
my hands, 

What do I do next? It's a dirty trick 
to leave a lady two-thirds through a 
beauty treatment—like abandoning 
man with half of his face shaved. 

D. STEWART 
Independence, Kan, 


@ In future LIFE will know better than 
to leave beauty treatments unfinished, 
‘The third-day treatment follows: 

Clean face with the brush and soap: 
repeat steaming process with camphor 
ice in water: make a paste of the yeast 
cake and egg-whites and spread it over 
face and neck for a half-hour, then 
remove with warm wa! iHlow with 
lemon juice and cream.—ED, 


‘Tower Editors” 


“Ivory 
Sir: 


As readers of LIFE our staff is very 
much impressed with the anti-Labor bias 
of LIFE’s ivory-tower editors, Why 
must your captions in the coal-lockout 
pictures In the May 22 issue be titled: 
“John L, Lewis wins a big victory but 
strike-torn Labor loses publicsympathy"? 

‘The United Mine Workers of America 
{is 50 years old. ‘The miners are its mem- 
bers because it is thelr patron saint and 
defender of thelr right to live. The min- 
‘ers who spend their lives in danger and 
hard labor long ago learned the meaning 
of unity. It is not the miners who fight 
jurisdictional claims. It is the mine 
owner, backed by bankers and other ( 
hard open-shoppers who want to wreck 
Labor's hard-won gains by striking at the 
Miners Union first. 

But irrespective of a hostile press 
American Labor, organized and unorgan- 
zed, is solidly for the miners, who in 
many respects are looked upon by the 
workers as the heroes of American La- 
dor. 

If LIFE thinks that Labor's major in- 
terest is jurisdictional disputes, why does 
not LIFE do a real job on Labor by send- 
{ing staff photographers into steel towns 
like Johnstown, Bethlehem, Sparrows 
Point, Steclton and Lackawanna where 
Labor is stil fighting for recognition, Let 
the American people see where and how 
the workers live. See the utter waste of 
human life. See the future generation 


whose leaders are corrupt and contented 


in the face of human misery for which 


they are almost solely responsible. And 
if the people of America don’t sieken 
at the sight and sound of it and don't 
blush at the shame of it, then common 


decency must have vanished from the 
land. 


Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
Bethel 
@LIFE did not condemn John L, 
Lewis’ stand on the miners’ contracts, 
stated the fact, now abund- 
» that Labor has lost much 
public sympathy it enjoyed up 
‘ears ago. Both the Fowrose 
and Gallup polls have shown this loss of 
As for the steclworkers, 


ly when 
ws at its height 
937) and will gladly accept 
er's invitation when the news 
ing them again.—ED. 

Two Too Many 

Sirs: 

Tn your issue of May 15 there appeared 
a pleture by Edward Laning, namely, 
T. R. in Panama, ‘The flag tn the pleturs 


ARTIST LANING'S FLAG 


hhas 13 stripes next to the union a 
the edge farthest from the union as shown 
{in the accompanying illustration (ser eu), 

ALAN P, JONES JR. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis, 


@ Mr. Laning says he put in the two 
extra stripes by mistake. ED, 


T. R's Shovel 
Sirs 

Re your article in LIFE, May 15, on 
‘7. R. in Panama. 

It might interest you and your readers 
to know that the steam-thovel engineer 
who had the placard “WE WILL DO 
OUR PART To HELP YOU iG 1° 
4s stil alive and going strong. He Is the 
writer of this letter, J, Q, Lauer of Wav 
erly, lowa, 

Mr. Roosevelt had the train stop when 
hhe saw the sign, eam onto the shovel and 
had us dig several shovels of dirt. throw= 
ing same fr side of tho diteh to the 
other. That evening there was a gather 
ing at Colon and again Mr. Koosvelt 

led for the crew of the shovel and ‘ve 
onto the platform. Mr, Roossvelt 
issued badges made out of various French 
machines that were rotting in the junsles 


J.Q. LAUER 


gineers 


Waverly, Lowa. 


(continued on 


YOUR ADDRESS? 


IS the address to which this copy of LIFE was mailed correet for all ne 
If not, please fil in this coupon and mail it to LIFE, 380 E. 22nd Street, Chi 


ture issues? 
40, Hlinois. 


Enective. my mailing address for LIFE will be: 
NEW ADDRESS Name. = 
—_— PLEASE PRINT 
Address 
City. State. 
OLD ADDRESS Address. 
— 
City. State. 
Entered as second-class matter November 16, 1936 at th © at Chicago, I, Volume 6 
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<. hy mentally and dentally Alert? 


pore cales — Are you 


Ir you can pick the 
correct ending for each 


of the five unfinished sen- 


tences, you’ve a sound 


working knowledge of 


dental hygiene. (Only one 


ending in each group of 


four is correct.) Do your 


best—every answer is im- 


portant to your TEETH 
and GUMS. 


“Pink tooth brush” is a warning that 
ought to be heeded without delay. Most 
likely, it indicates that 


A. your gums need exercise, stimulation, 
B. your gums ore much too hard. 

€. you're getting color blind. 

D. you have @ sweet tooth. 


That tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush may 
be a forecast of dental trouble to come. More 
likely, however, it simply means your gums 
have grown weak from lack of exercise. Often 
your dentist will prescribe “the healthful stimu- 
lation of Ipana and massage.” In any case, he 
is the one to decide. “A” is the correct ending. 


If you “gave an eye tooth for some- 
thing”, you'd part with a tooth known 
in dental parlance as 


Your so-called “eye” teeth—the large-crowned, 
pointed, almost peg-shaped teeth at the sides 
of the four sharp incisors in the front of your 
mouth—are usually known in dental circles as 
the canine teeth. Normally, there are two canine 
or “eye” teeth in the upper jaw and two more 
in the lower, “C” is the correct answer, 


Today, in many schools throughout the 
country, children are being instructed in 
the healthful exercise of 


A. the Infantry Drill Manual. 


D. the 2-mile run. 


Thanks to health-minded teachers, dental drills 
have become a part of the course in many 
schools. Regularly—in their classrooms—chil- 
dren are being taught the importance of gum 
massage to firm, healthy gums... the impor- 
tance of firm, healthy gums to clean, sound 
teeth! “B” is the correct ending. 


The overwhelming weight of evidence 
indicates that 


A. all adult tooth have three roots. 
B. the whitish outside coating of « tooth is call 


. gingivitis comes from eating too much ginger. 
D. hard-to-chew foods are better for teeth and 
sms than soft foods. 


Hard, tough foods give gums the exercise they 
need for firmness and health—soft, creamy, well- 
cooked dishes do not. Enjoy our modern soft- 
food menus—but do as many dentists advise— 
massage your gums regularly with Ipana Tooth 

‘aste to provide them with needed stimulation. 
“D” is the correct ending. 


One outstanding reason for |pana’s great 
popularity is that Ipana Tooth Paste, with 
massage, is especially designed to 


A. help your gums ax wall as your teeth. 
B, make your teeth exactly like pear 
€. supply you with vitamins A, C, D, 
D. adhere to your tooth brush bri 


Massaged into the gums with fingertip or tooth 
brush, Ipana awakens vigorous circulation in 
the gums—helps stimulate them to new firm- 
ness and health. This aid, in addition to Ipana’s 
famous tooth-cleaning action—is one of the out- 
standing reasons for its widespread popularity. 
“A” is the correct ending, 


Ask YouR OWN DENTIST about Ipana. And 
buy a tube of economical Ipana Tooth Paste 
today at your druggist’s. For a bright, win- 
ning smile, make Ipana and massage part of 
your everyday dental ritual! 


IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE 


This One 


(itn 


SA-E 


Is your dog 


Skin irritation, excess shedding 
ailments usually due to faulty di 


@ In an unprecedented test at 
Swift's Research Kennels, 4 con- 
nerations of pedigreed 


ised on an exelu- 
diet of Pard and water. Growth, 
conformation to breed, and gene 
health of the 230 dogs have been 
well above normal! 

And from this gr 


1 feeding exper- 
nificant clue 
. Not a 


iment comes a most 


to your own 
single one of t 
has ever suffered from excessive 
shedding, 
listlessness, loss of appe 


dietary skin irritation, 


te—or any To 
of the other common ailments which 
leading veterinarians say are largely 
caused by faulty fee 


veter 


Scualthivi ? 


unknown among 230 dogs raised by Swift on ex- 
clusive diet of PARD! 


your dog on Pard no 
permanently healthy and happy! 


always 


and other common 
jet . . . these troubles 


eds! eis 
d.-and its uni 
mifically. Pard. 


fed dogs in Swift's Research Kennels 
are frequently examined for vitamin © 


prevent these troubles, many 
Pard feeding. Put 
» keep him 


rinarians urg: 


HIT-OR-MISS FEEDING CONDEMNED BY MANY LEAD- 
ING VETERINARIANS. RECOMMEND PARD. Dr. I’. 
f Mi 


A SWIFT & COMPANY 
PRODUCT 


sw 
NUTRITIONAL 
BALANCED 
DOG FOOD 


FT’S 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITORS 


inved) 


The Lindbe 


Wrong Pigeon 


©. H, WOODWORTH 
ols, Ind, 


Indianape 


i off 


E, E, HARTWELL 


@ LIFE slipped. It is the passenger 


that isextinet.—ED, 


nipeg in Manitoba at the junetion of the 


HARRY POWELL 
HARVEY ORR 
San Franciseo, Calif 


ror in LIFE is like find- 
Jictionary 


Winnipeg, Mani 
@ LIFE, not Mr. Ryan, 
placing Winnipeg 


ED. 


of Hirost 


on the U. 8. 


* DELICIOUS 
FRENCH DRESSING 
WITHOUT FUSS 
OR BOTHER! 


Smart hostesses are 
U serving this real French 

Dressing made with 
h-Press” Salad Oil. 
It tastes fresher than 
home-made! 


HELLMANN’S 


IN THE EAST 


BEST FOODS 


IN THE WEST 


BE KINDTO 
YOUR EYES 


Test the Gogeles You Buy! 
ae taking Ct 
4 iis ify ut hy 


ground and polished 

OPTIKS are made in 

_ the newest attractive 
pair 


LAPIN PRODUCTS INC. 
200 Varick St., New York 
(In Canada 75e—Canadian Lapin Products, Ltd 


M the rr 


they he tested 


Incredible? Government sur- 
Yeys show that one-sixth of our 
nation’s precious soil is subject 
te wind erosion... and another 
sixth to gully erosion! 

To check this, and to pro- 
vide a broad program of soil 
conservation, the nationspent* 
over 300 million dollars last 
year. A huge sum? Yes but 
less than beer's taxes! 


... AND BEER 'TAXES (amillion dollars \ xxpscrrieatee 
aday/) COULD PAY FOR SAVING IT 


penditures of 
$303,852,184.12 
under Soil Conservation & 
Domestic Allotment Act 
for fiscal year 1938, plus 
$26,973,910.62 
spent through the Soil Cone 


servation Service. 


Over $400 million in taxes contributed yearly 


to the cost of government. And over 1 million 
new jobs made by beer. And a new hundred 
million dollar market for three million acres 
of farm crops. 


And six years ago, nothing! 
Six years ago, nothing. Today, beer’s tre- 
mendous benefits help millions of human 
beings—farmers, workers, taxp: 


ers. 


Are beer’s benefits here to sta} 
It depends. It depends, brewers realize 
very well, on keeping the character of beer 
retailing as wholesome as that of beer itself. 


By and large, beer retailing is in the hands 
of responsible, respectable citizens who know 
their obligation to other families as well as to. 


their own. As to the brewers themselves: 
They know, selfishly, if for no other reason, 
that it is to their own interests to be first to 
help correct any conditions that offend any- 
one, beer consumer or not. (If you remember 
nothing else about this advertisement, please 
remember that!) 


The campaign begins 
Brewers, of course, cannot enforce laws. But, 
beginning in certain typically American test 
communities, they have been working out a 
program to “clean up or close up” offending 
retail outlets—in conjunction with local law- 


enforcement authorit 
strict local self. 
holds great promi 
We plan to extend it gradually, yet widely; 
a few states th ar, a few more states next 
year, as our facilities permit. 
We'd like you to know more about it. 


s. The plan is one of 
gulation. We believe it 


Sent FREE on Request: 
A booklet that describes how 
the brewers’ self-regulatory 
program is functioning. 

Address: United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, 21 
East 40th Street, New York, 
N. ¥. (Dept. A4). 


NO LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR THIS | ‘277/s 70 


THE EDITORS 


$200-A-MONTH SOCIAL SECURITY he 


MY DEAR FELLOW- 
YOUVE NEVER 
HAD A GUINNESS 
AFTER GOLF ? 


Child Adoption 


Enjoy the most popular 
After-Exercise Brew 
* in the World! 


T'S TRUE—more people 
enjoy Guinness than any 
brew on earth! 


rd to The Union Central Life In: 
‘old, $30,000,000 institution. 


is just as welcome 


before or with meals, when 


GUINNESS 


OD FOR YOU 


the little girl 
It 


Copyright 1959 by The Union Central Life Lnsur 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New Brides and Old deserve the Best ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR: 
*HANDY POT’N’ PAN CHECK LIST! 


Sizes: [)Too few [] Too small [Too larse- 
How they heat: (Too slow, waste fuel. 
[Too fast, burn food. 
Conventence: [) Heavy to iit [) Awkward to handle. 
General condition: O Wor (Battered 1D Broken. 
: [1 Bulged, wobbly. 
fatal 1 Uncomfortable [] Loose [_] Gettoo hot 
Knobs: C)Loowe (1) Broken] Get too hot 
Lids: [Too few [J Out of shape. : 
Cleaning: [1] Unsanitary seams, crevices: 


<> inesedtsd’l 
How do your pots and pans pass this inspecti 


WHAT TO DO NEXT! 


our kitchen up-to-date 
Bape sane fen 
jum Cooking Utensils. When 
you buy look for the Wear- 
Yver trade-mark on each uten- 
sil, For 39 years it has guided 
‘housewives to “Aluminum at 
ifs best.” If you do not know 
‘where to buy Wear-Ever, write 
The Aluminum Cooking Ute 
Company, 1506 Wear-Ever 
Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


GOOD RIDDANCE, I SAY! 
Those pans, I mean, If Anne hadn't got married you'd 
have gone on using them forever. Let’s look at the rest!** 


Cooking utensils are your most important household equip- 
ment. To them you entrust all the food values you purchase so 
carefully. They determine how economically fuel is used. 

Look honestly at your own pots and pans. Use the chart* 
printed for your convenience, and see if you are giving your- 
self, your family, and your pocketbook a square deal. 


ed | 

= ad . 

FOR FLAVOR— Alumi- FOR HEALTH The FOR ECONOMY-—Nature 

num, the metal that is natural goodness- min- made Aluminum better 
Friendly to Food, keeps erals, the vitamins, the pur- heat conductor 

food flavors natural. Foods ity, are preserved in Alumi- metals practical for cook- 

ing. Heat spreads fa: 


look better, taste better be- num. Full food value and F, 
cause they cook evenly in full flavor make for appe- cooks evenly, uses less fuel. 
Al No food spoiled. 


*Wear-lver. 


juminum. fites and health, 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES... 


...COMIC STRIPS ARE AMERICA’S FAVORITE FICTION 


SORRY, FOLKS, BUT THE PLACE ISN'T 
OPEN.THE MORTGAGE HAS BEEN § 


HAY To Do? FORECLOSED ON IT}} 


2. MUTT AND JEFF ARE LOAFERS TALL 3 TILLIE THE TOILER, THE GREAT Am 
MUTT KEEPS BEATING UP TINY JEFF cave: FRIEND THE 


1 SAW HIM 

FIRST, SNUEEY 

vs GONNA GET 

BOSS -THIER WIN, OUTSIDE 

“THIN B® INCH | GEEORE T DUST 
OF HIS UFE— 


1g TARZAN was aROUGHT 49 SARNEY GooctE AND snurry smiTH Have y THE Tito sour 15 casreR muaue- THE BUNGLE FAMILY SHOWS BUNGLE 
UP IN JUNGLE ay APES: ADVENTURES WITH WOMEN AND MORSES AST WHO IS AFRAID OF OWN SHADOW FIGHTING NEIGHBORS AND LAN: s 


1A wuts your next 


Jos, JUDY ? THE Boss 
PRIVATE SECRETARY ? 
HAHAHA! i 


17 THE MEBBS ARE A om 1g MUCK Rocens 21 SMITTY 18 orrice nov 
FAMILY WHO RUN A RESORT HOTEL FIENDS ON OTHER PLANETS ‘To WORLD'S NICEST Boss 


BUET SWALLOWED A A Mover 4 / aE TOE OH, They HAD SUCH A 
th & FOR A FeaeND (ornvPtecommoenps COVESCY BUFFET AT 
fet REPASTEVER CON! ) TRE WOMENS CLUB WHERE 


LUNCHED ToDAay 


27 THATS MY Por: WISECRACKS OF MRS. RELATES THE TRIALS 
A KID ABOUT MIS CHISELING DAD ULATIONS OF MARRIED LIFE 


ion toreality. But, 


little rela 


ned. It started that ws 
e straight serial 


at lowbrows but some have won highbrow acclaim Life in the strips bi 


(Krazy Kat, The Bungles, Moon Mullins). A few are 


he “comic strip” is mi 
but today most of the strip: 
fiction—shorthand novels. TI 


‘y are read daily by admired for their art work ( tty), 
virtually the entire population of the United The strip is a strictly Am Ameri- shared. Whe 
‘The s ‘ips have enriched our language (foo, tei can strips are printed all over the world in every lan- When little Orp Annie lost her dog, Henry Ford 
bodacious, discoml our song (Barney Goo- preading Ame their sp Please make every effort to find Sands 


to their favorites that they write 
. They want to join him. 


gle with his Goo. Eyes), and our dra planes fought 


fathered the movie cartoon). All the strips are 


pt of American 


Thar Pooes nee or Tae powymn eateanas 


oO i, GODOWN YAM GETTIN’ ME NAME 
o ap CANO QUIET. ee IW HISKORY JUS" FOR 
f IRTY/ IEM BEFORE 3 SOCKIN' ANOTHE! 
b pol THEY WAKE UP Unt necnllticetere con MC LLA Sew per 
% Former | LELOAISY /TAKE A 
SEE IT LOOK! 
1SWALLERED 
"3 ity 
‘6° 
¢ 7: 
WG 
\ * 


Cur Oe The hos: 2° e) BLP HIM AGAIN! | AXEL AND HIS GANG? 
he Reanrrouriseer | tne oD wenare/ BUT SHUCKS ~COULON'T, 
04 GO BACK TO } S HAVE BEEN-1 MUSTN'T Go 
BR GoM a (Ow as GETTIN’ eeeern JITTERS 
one ees ra “BOUT NOTHIN= a 


Ma 
ms 
t> 
°° 
53 
t 
< 


iy ~ ‘ 
ital i Ry? 
i i i MA 
J me, § is 
aS —({4~ S $ oy 
>; N ss ¥, * 
Z Co 
2 
EVEN GLAMOUR GOOD LUCK KID. TRY AN’ PULL 
Bien maa |) “pias | THROUGH TH FIRST ROUNDS — 
PEGGY Is ALLT HEAR! (eee eS NE + 


[ Found Out How to Get the 
Ciker NonSkid Stops 


A SIMPLE TEST INTRODUCED 
ME TO A NEW KIND OF TIRE 
THAT SWEEPS WET ROADS SO 
DRY YOU CAN L/GHT A 
MATCH ON ITS TRACK ! 


READ HOW THIS NEW GOODRICH TIRE GIVES YOU TWO 
GREAT LIFE-SAVING FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST! 


sie Die it 
like a rapid-fire of windshield wipers 
with every turn of y 

skid trap” under your car t 
R AC K for the rubber to grip. And y 
prove that it’s dry by lighting a match on it. 


woenatuek Neriwal 4 
easily be the 
for your fami 
mighty than 
new Goodrich Silvertown 
Note the specially 
Iv’s broader, flatter, dee 
tact wii 


y skid-protected Silvertown also 
maximum con- 
the Life-Saver 


heat is yours ar NO EXTRA COST! . 
Long Easy Terms! Pay As You Ride! 


HERE’S THE PROOF that Silvertowns 
\ are “tops” for Quick Non-Skid Stops 


her, for safety tomorrow, get Silvertowns today! 


* GOING TO THE FAIR? * 


See Jimmie Lynch and his Dea 


miss the striking G 
bit "Wh 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory Tikes 


iO ane 
nec 
si 


me: Hone he-man who's brought you 200 miles to see what a 
swell fis! is, has a lulu of a headache. I'll take a laxative, 
sure, but it'll be hours be 

mas. Not if you take Sal Hepatica, love. It’s different. I've got some in my 
dufite bag. 


Os 
[MAup Dont 
YOUSE KNOW 
YOuR OLd 
FRIEND HAPPY’) 


aie 
_ ace 
mr. Different? How is Sal Hepatica different? 


mrs.s Well, fi yet it’s gentle, Second, it counteracts 
excess gastric acidity—chases that sickish feeling fast. 


mrs: Wheee! My he-mai 

mas And you're O.K. with the oars. But you get the big bouquets, honey, 
for giving me that sparkling glass of Sal Hepatica. It certainly helped 
me stage a fast comeback. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle at your druggist's today! 
TUNE IN! Fred Allen in “TOWN HALL TONIGHT” —Wednesdays at 9 P, M., E.D.8.T. 


Advertisement 
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AMERICA GETS RID OF DEADWEIGHT 


merica has divorced deadweight—stream- 

lined herself toanew efficiency. Lighterstec 
make better automobiles, pla 
lighter fabrics make a new type of clothing for 
the American male, increase his comfort and 
efficiency. Gone are the days of cumbersome, 
bulky transportation. Gone, too, are the days 
of boardy, heayy clothes for hot-weather wear. 


Planes slip through today's skies swifter, safer than 
pols of a streamlined 
age. . . proof of man’s progress in modern designing. 


ever before—ligl 


winged syn 


weight—made 


heaper to operate 


Automobiles have been trimmed down from tons to 
pounds—give usa vastly better ride fora lot less money 
—haveasleek, smart appearance that’s vastly different, 
from the cars of ten—even five years ago. 


aa 


Men's clothing of zephyr lightness — Dixie Weave 
(Clothing of Tomorrow* by Hart Schall 
—xives swell 


‘on the hottest days. Dixie is not only a cool s: 
uit that ac 


eps its shape 
e is all-wool! Wool, 
never gets “clam 


and holds its press 
in summer weight 


Joe DiMassio 


Going to the World's Fair? VISIT... Man—His 
Clothes and His Sports—one of the most interesting 
and unique exhibits at the Fair. SEE . . . Hart 
Schaffner & Marx “Clothing of Tomorrow*” dis- 
played in an unusual setting by the greatest names 


*Rexistered 


my." for its porosity pe 
your body. Dixie g 

a suit that’s out of the mu: 
ata derate price! See Di 
town that features Hart Schalfner & Mary clothes 
—and at the Clothing of Tomorrow exhibit at th 
World of Tomorrow—the New York World's Fai 


Jobuny Weissmuller Walter Hagen 


in sport—including Fred Perry, Walter Hagen, 
Joe DiMaggio, Johnny Weissmuller, and a num- 
ber of others. HEAR . .. these famous stars 
personally voice for you their own reactions (o 
this sensational new “Clothing of Tomorrow.” 
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man who smokes a pipe 


E will say little, But when he speaks, he is heard and like as 
H not the decision will rest on the few remarks he makes. For 
men respect the calm, quiet judgment of the pipe smoker. 

Many such smokers, scores of thousands of them all around the 
world, fill their pipes from the Edgeworth tin, For that famous 
blue tin has earned the deep respect of all pipe smokers. Ask any ten 


War ofthe Metals: Aluminum vs, Steel men, or any ten tobacco dealers what tobacco they consider the 
aaa finest on the market and don’t be surprised if the majority say 

rm Edgeworth. 
a For judged by any standard—judged by what goes into it, or 
MOVIE judged by the satisfaction and pleasure it gives to the pipe smoker, 
“The City”—New Documentary Film Shows Evolution of U.S. Urban Living . 64 Edgeworth is America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. What goes into it 
AN AMERICAN PROBLEM is the finest tobacco leaf grown in this country. Such leaf costs more 
Migrants—A Major U.S. Problem Is Subject of Major U.S. Novel... cy to buy, just as a fine watch costs more, but it’s worth what it costs. 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS ‘When you judge Edgeworth in your pipe, you have the ultimate 
Ro = test. It opens your eyes to the greatest smoking contentment there 


is, For Edgeworth smokes cooler, gives you a flavor, mildness and 
fragrance that make men call it “precious Edgeworth”. In fact, 
in some distant countries men gladly pay as much as 70¢ for that 
same famous blue tin that you can buy at your dealer’s for 15¢, so 
you see smoking even the finest pipe tobacco costs very little. 


Our Plan for Young Men Who Hanker to Smoke a Pipe 
To give you veteran pipe smoking pleasure from the very first puff, we send 
you our Edgeworth Sampler Kit with trial packets of the 3 styles of 
Edgeworth. And, only to show you how grand Edgeworth is when smoked 
ina pipe not saturated with for- 
eign flavors, we have included 
a pipe, by Linkman, which has 
been filled with Edgeworth and 
smoked by machine four sepa- 
rate times—already “broken in” 
—sweet and gentle from the 
start. Then, for a personal touch, 
your own signature or a gift 
message is engraved in gold 
color on the pipe stem. Complete 
Kit, $1.00. 


UFE’S COVER. To all the world the Statue 
of Liberty is the true symbol of America. 
In the 58 years she has stood on Bedloe 
Island, 26,000,000 new Americans have 
been guided by her torch to what was for so 
long, and must be again, the Land of Op- 
portunity. It is fitting enough that in these 
ys when the light of freedom burns ever 
lower in Europe, Liberty stands out wi 
new brightness against the American sk; 
‘The Government has repaired and ref 
bished the statue, installed floodlights. 
1a glimpse of Liberty’s history, see page 
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Rockefeller Center. 


T'he Good Green 


Wa 

SW Heinz finds a place where the 
fat" good green earth is bountiful, where 

the summer sun conspires with the soil and rain 

to yield finer harvests, we settle down and be- 

come a part of the community. 


For in making Heinz foods there is always a 
race against time to capture flavor at its peak. 


We prefer not to buy vegetables in the open 
market. All Heinz tomatoes, for instance, must 
be grown from our own seedlings. These 
plants have been crossbred and cultured for 
over 50 years, resulting in superior tomatoes for 
Heinz and profitable harvests for the grower. 


There are Heinz kitchens in many places. Lo- 
cated always near the fields where the soil is rich 
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and fruitful, these kitchens become great food 
centers around which revolve the economic lives 
of thousands of people. Farmers grow their finer 
produce with the help of Heinz agricultural 
experts. Entire cities contribute to the goodness 
of Heinz 57 Varieties. The local banker, the 
postmaster, the doctor, the men at the railroad 
station, the waitress in the restaurant—all have 
a direct interest in Heinz. In these fine Amer- 
ican communities, living conditions are excel- 
lent, taxes low and relief rolls limited. Heinz 
is as proud of this 
zens are of Heinz! 


Thus, many of the pennies 
you spend for Heinz foods 
find their way back to people 


arth 


in busy little cities and help build a better 
standard of living for the families of men who 
work for you there. 


We are always grateful to that Good Green 
Earth which transforms tiny seeds into rich har- 
vests with the magic wave of a season—and 
grateful to the men who woo the earth to gain 
for us the prize products that make our fine 
foods possible. We have always been close to 
the miracle of growth and thus learned long 
ago that a good seed properly planted and care- 
fully tended will bring a good harvest. Perhaps 
that simple knowledge applied to our own 
business has helped us to be guests at 

your family table for 70 years. @ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICA'S FUTURE 


Pacific Northwest: the story of 


a vision and a promised land 


In the Ephrata Cafe in Ephrata, Wash. (pop. 516), 

three obscure small-town Americans—a lawyer, a 
newspaper editor and an abstractor—were sitting 
over their lunch one July day in 1918. Most citizen 
were talking about the Second Battle of the Marne 
that day but these three, looking ahead to peace, 
were thinking about the future of the great raw, 
thinly settled Northwest country to which two of 
them had migrated from Nebraska, one from Wis- 
consin. Inevitably, thoughts turned to the mighty 
Columbia, second largest river in America, pouring 
unchecked down to the Pacific, wasting untold quan- 
of potential hydroelectric power and of water 
to irrigate the country’s rich but arid land. Musing 
on those lost riches, the lawyer, William M. (“Billy”) 
Clapp, had an idea. 

Fifty miles north of Ephrata in central Washing- 
ton, cons ago, the Columbia had been dammed by 
ice. Swelling to a great lake behind this obstruction, 
the river had flooded over its high canyon walls, 
flowed off at right angles to its old course. By the 
time the ice melted and the river returned to its 
original channel, it had carved out a new channel 


PROPHETS OF GRAND COULEE DAM: 


some 50 mi. long, 2 to 5 mi. wide, 500 to 1,000 ft. 
deep. This gorge, left dry and barren high above 
the river, was named the Grand Coulee. In the dry 
country around and to the south of it lay 1,200,000 
acres of the nation’s richest land, needing only water 
to be transforme garden. For 15 
years, since the Bureau of Reclamation had reported 
on the land's potentialities, men had been racking 
their brains for a way to get water to it. 

Billy Clapp turned to his companions. “Why 
not,” he said, “dam the Columbia and pump the 
water hack into the Coulee?” If he had proposed a 
bridge across the Pacific or a ladder to the moon, 
it could hardly have seemed more fantastic. To re- 
place the anciént ice with concrete and steel called 
for a greater building feat than any that man had 
attempted in all history. But Billy Clapp’s friends 
were men of vision, too. Gale Mathews, the abstrae- 
tor, bobbed his head. The editor, Rufus Woods of 
the Wenatchee, Wash., Daily World, banged a fist 
on the table. “Bil itt” 

Gale Mathews was bedded with laryngitis when a 
LIFE photographer last fortnight took the picture 


into a nati 


LLY CLAPP (LEFT) AND RUFUS WOODS, IN EPHRATA, WASH. 


of the two happy men above, Past now are the 
years when they were ridiculed as idle dreamers 
while Woods campaigned for the dam in his paper 
and all three pushed their crusade with speeches 
up and down the State, pleas to legislators, letters 
to Washington, mimeographed press releases by the 
thousand. Franklin Roosevelt caught their vision 
of the Northwest’s promise when he visited it as a 
vice-presidential candidate in 1920, ‘Thirteen years 
later, when he became President in 1933, their great 
dream of water and power at last began to take 
shape. Today job, 
ng monstrous Grand Coulee p. 


000 men, midway in the 


am (9 


the area to be irrigated by Coulee is 
mall chunk of the Northwest country 
comprised in the four big States of Washington, Ore 
gon, Idaho and Montana. Rufus Woods, Billy Clapp 
and Gale Mathews are only three of many enthu 
astic, confident Northwesterners who see their region 
as America’s “last frontier” and “promised land.” 
LIFE, beginning this special issue on the future of 
America, salutes the seers, the vision and the land. 
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PACIFIG NORTHWEST ccuinu 


THE LAND 18 RICH 
IN NATURE'S GOODS 


Lumber, metals, wheat and fruit 


a 


THE GREAT REDUCTION PLANT OF ANACONDA, WORLD'S LARGEST COPPER MINING COMPANY, 20 MILES FROM BUTTE, MONT. 


1¢ look of the land bears out the Northwest's fron- 
tier promise. Behind the ci of the coast lie 
mighty reaches of forest, mountain, valley and river 
where you may go for miles and see only a thread of 
railroad track or a lonely settler’s clearing as evi- 
dence of man’s presence on the giant earth. The 
four Northwest States contain 13% of America’s 
land, less than 3% of its population—and 41% of 
its potential hydroclectrie power. 
nlike great open spaces to the South and West, 
the Northwest land is rich. Out of it pours a flood of 
useful wealth: more than a third of the nation’s 
lumber, a seventh of its wheat, a tenth of its flour, 
a third of its apples, a sixth of its wool, an eighth 
of its salmon and potatoes. Rich in minerals, the 


‘est since 1848 has produced some six bil- 

s worth of gold, silver, copper, lead and 

In the Northwest stands over one-half of all the 

virgin timber left in America—enough to supply the 

nation’s needs forever if it is properly conserved and 

replenished, President Jefferson did well indeed 

when he sent Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 

in 1804 (see p. $8) to explore the Northwest wilder- 
ness and claim it for the United States. 

The Northwest's chief industrial handicap has 
been its distance from the manufacturing centers 
and markets of the Midwest and East. Hence littl 
manufacturing, o cts, has devel- 
oped. But America itself was once thus distant from 
the markets of Europe and overcame the handicap 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


GRAND COULEE DAM: 
POWER AND PROMISE 


(continued) 


is is Grand Coulee Dam, the dream of Billy 

Clapp, Rufus Woods and Gale Mathews, as it 
stood—flanked by the towns for its 7,000 builders on 
either side of the Columbia—at the end of May 1939. 
It is three-fifths finished. When completed, in a year 
and a half, it will be as high as the Washington 
Monument. It will be wide and thick enough to im- 
bed four U.S. Capitols. It will contain two and a 
half times as much concrete as Boulder Dam (see 
p- 46), biggest thing built by man to date. 

Piling up a 151-mi. lake behind it, it will lift the 


level of the river $55 ft. The world’s biggest pumps 
will force 500 tons of water per second up another 
280 ft. through the diversion tunnels shown 

of dam on far side, into the Coulee shown stretching 
off at right, thence to be sluiced down on 1,200,000 
thirsty acres to the south, 

Irrigation will begin in 1943, The generators wh 
will make Grand Coulee the world’s greatest 
source of electric power are to be installed in units 
over the next 20 years, The dam and power plant 

ill cost some $200,000,000, the irrigation project 


another $200,000,000, Smaller Bonneville Dam, an- 
other New Deal project 290 mi. down the Columbia 
in Oregon, is already finished. It has two of its pros- 
pective ten generators in place. Between them Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville will open up nearly the whole 
Columbia River to navigation, supply enough power 
to electrify an agricultural-industrial empire. 

Will the empire rise? ‘This is the challenge to 
America—to all Americans. 

‘The old American frontie 
with ax and plow could take 


where a strong man 
p free Jand and make 


his way regardless of his neighbors, is gone. In the 
industrial civilization of today and tomorrow, no 
region, no city, no business, no individual in America 
will ever again be able to prosper alone and independ- 
ent of the rest. ‘The new frontier is one on which, 
working together for the common good, Americans 
will use their great technical and creative resources 
to produce the full abundance of which the American 
land is capable, an abundance which will make the 
long American Dream of d y 
equal opportunity for every citizen at last come true. 
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M Of Six, Mrs. Minnie Howard Ys 
tain notes for the Clark County Sun. SI 
yearnings into verse. ‘The poem above 


lle writes Yacolt Moun- 
so puts her hopes and 
in her own handwriting, 


Mrs. Yandle has an electric washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 


iron, radio, three lamps—and no electricity. Power from Bonne- 


ville Dam, 30 mi. aw ill bring her neighbors, lighten her life. 
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| | FE on THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


A special issue of LIFE shows some of the things which are right about America 


For ten years America’s headline-making news has 
been mostly bad. It has told of heartaches and head- 
aches, of depression and deficits, fierce political and 
industrial quarrels, alarms of war. For ten years we 
have wallowed in our woes and magnified the things 
—many of them transitory— are wrong with 
the nation. 

‘The purpose of this special issue of LIFE is to take 
stock of some of the abiding things which are mag- 
nificently right about America. It aims to suggest, by 
examination of our heroic past and hopeful present, 
the richer and happier America which will be ours 
when we have nerved ourselves to aecept our bounty 
and our destiny. 


Debt and Disaster, For the Republicans of the na- 
tion, last week was “National Debt Week.” ‘They 
celebrated it by pointing with alarm to the Federal 
Governn 40-billion-dollar-going-up debt and 
prophesying, with many a fearsome statistic, that 
national hankrupte the equally suicidal jeop- 
"lies ahead. But, as the New York 
lex of business activity touched a low for the 
year, it was rumored that Py 
planning a new spending-lending drive to ps 
pump. Appearing before the American Retail Feder- 
ation on May 22, the President defended the debt 
(“after all an internal debt owed not only by the ni 
tion but to the nation”), defied his criti 
his intention to stick to his 
New Deal guns. He was re- 
ported to have yielded, 


however, on the issue of 
revising taxes to help Busi- 
ness. vrities came right 


back at him three dayslater 
at the York conven- 


tion of the American Iron 


Chairman of Republic 
teel Corp. 
the New Deal was leading the nation * 
the road to dictatorship” and “certain 

Meantime last week in the Pacific Northirest men 
were at work ax ueual reaping and digging and cutti 
good things from the rich earth, planning and building 
to make it yield still more in a brighter future (see 
pp. 15-23). 


ROOSEVELT 


Lick Crash. A spectacular collision between man’s 
oldest science and one of his newest inventions made 
head 1 an Army airplane, lost in 
to the Lick Observatory administration 
building on California's Mount Hamilton, killing all 
three of its passengers and wrecking the building. 

Meantime, undismayed by accidents, America’s re- 
search scientists were pushing forward on a thousand 
fronts, working to give man better materials for his tools 
of living (see pp. 26-28), better food for kis body (see 
pp. 6: - 


Fall of a Boss. The long-whispered corruption at the 
heart of the government of a great American city was 
at last publicly confirmed on May 22. Tom Pender- 
gast, longtime boss of Kansas City, marched into 
Federal court and pled guilty to a charge of having 
evaded income taxes on nearly $600,000 of unre- 
ported income in 1935 and 1936—8315,000 of it 
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BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA 


He: are a few of the recent books about 
merica—and some older favorites—which 

LIFE’s Editors h: 

stimulating. 


¢ found informative and 


LAND AND RESOURCES TECHNOLOGY 
The New Westeru Front, Nine Chains to the Moon, 
Stuart Chase R. Buckminster Fuller 
Our Promised Land Tools of Tomorrow, Jon- 
(Northwest), Richard L, athan Norton Leonard 
Neuberger 

Deserts on the March, 
Paul B, Sears 

Men and Resources, 
J. Russel 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Good Society, Wal- 
ter Lippmann 


at Roads to a New America, 
mith Davi 


id Cushman Coyle 
An Artist in America, 
‘Thomas Hart Benton 
Oxford History of the Photography and the 
United States, Samuel American Scene, Robert 
Eliot Morrison Taft 

Our Times, Mark Sulli- Progressive Education at 
van the Crossroads, Boyd H. 
America in Midpassage, Bode 

Charlesand Mary Beard We or They, Hamilton 
Treenty Years of the Re- Armstrong 

public, Harry ‘Thurston 

Peck 


HISTORY 


the People,” Leo 
Huberman 
Road to War, Walter 


Leighton 
Federal Writers’ Project 
American G 


In connection with this special issue of LIFE 
and with the Departm 

1ance of the new Official U.S. Map (see p. 44). 
the National Broadcasting Company will pre- 
sent a full-hour radio dramatization of Amer- 
the 87 stations of its Red Network on 
June 4, at 3p. Bs 


having been his share of the swag in an insurance 
rate settlement deal. The fallen boss got off with a 
sentence to serve 15 months in Leavenworth, pay a 
$10,000 fine. 

Meantime last week: in Springfield, Mo., ax in many 
another American town and city, schoolchildren were 
acquiring a first-hand knowledge of their cily which 
gare hope of someday banishing from the land the ig- 
norance and indifference which makes municipal cor- 
ruption possible (see pp. 40-42). 


The Rest of the World. Even America’s bad headlines 
looked good beside the headlines which continued to 
ITALY 


come last week from the rest of the world. 

AND GERMANY SIGN WAR PACT. D. 
CROWDS VOICE HATRED OF ‘POLES 
CIST PARADERS MANHANDLE CZECHS. 
JAPANESE WITHDRAW 50 MILES IN “VIC- 
TORY”. BRITAIN AGAIN DEFAULTS. JOINT 
BRITISH-FRENCH WAR GAMES PRE- 
DICTED. ANTI-ROME FEELING STRONG 
IN GREECE. GERMAN POLICE JAIL HIGH 
CZECH OFFICIALS. RUSSIA TO STEP UP 
ARMS OUTLAY 66%. PLOTS LAID TO NAZIS 
IN BRAZIL, ECUADOR. JAPANESE FLIERS 
BOMB CHUNGKING. NEW FIGHTS DIS- 
TURB MANCHUKUO BORDER. FRANCO 
HAS SHOT 688 LOYALISTS SINCE FALL 
OF MADRID. 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


‘The biggest spot news of last week was, as the big- 


gest news too often is, a disaster. Sunk off Ports 
mouth, N. H., 240 ft, below the surface, lay the 
Navy’s new submarine Squalus. Down with it went 
59 men, Up from it came 88 men, miraculously res 
cued. ‘The other 26 were drowned. Yet, sad as this 
America reason to be proud. To 


event was, it ga’ 
pride in human heroism was added pride in the 9-ton 
steel diving bell, developed with care and foresight 


by the U. S. Nw 
at a record depth. 
resource and inge 
Squalus might st 
On May 23, early in the moi 
out to sea to test fast dives. She 
not come up. What apparently happened was that, 
through some mischance, the induction valve which 
sucked in surface air for ventilation and engine use. 
did not close. Water poured into the aft compart- 
ments. Brave work shut the forward sections off 
and kept water from flooding the whole h 
Nosing down, the Squalus settled in blue 
mud. She sent upa smoke bomb, A sister submarine 
sighted it. Immediately the whole efforts of the 
Navy and the eyes of the country were focused on 
this spot. ‘The weather was ominous but by noon 
next day the sky cleared, ‘Through the night the men 
below lay cold and fearful with the faint smell of 
deadly chlorine tickling their throats. By morning, 
the Falcon carrying the rescue bell on its aft de 
anchored above the Squalus (sce opposite page). Div- 
dropped overboard. The rescue bell followed. 
In the murk below, it was fastened to the subma- 
rine’s escape hatch and the men climbed up into 
It took four trips and 13 hoi 
brought up the last survivor. President Roosevelt. 
spoke for the nation when h A great 
job!" Eve press called the reseu 
ons of the Ame 
With the prai in its ears, the Navy 
settled down to the delicate job of raising the Squalus 
and the 26 who still remained in its flooded hull. 


which accomplished the rescue 
Without this product of American 

y, the men saved from the 
in its sunken black hull 
ing, the Squalus slid 
ed once and did 


RESCUE BELL BRINGS UP FIRST SURVIVORS 
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THE WAR OF THE METALS 


Aluminum-steel battle presages an age of alloys 


Steel fights back at aluminum by rolling a light, strong, stainless-steel skin for airplane 
tal sheet is only 005 in, thick. Unlike aluminum, which is riveted to 


were steel. Then aluminum made possible lighter, more economical cars. It made quick 
inroads on steel’s market as railroads demanded speedy, streamlined trains. To match 
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years ago aluminum was so rare and precious that the Emperor of France 
with aluminum forks and spoons, relegating his guests to humbler utensils 
of gold. In 1886, the Hall electrolytic process of producing aluminum, one of the 
world’s most abundant minerals, was invented. Today aluminum is a common 
metal which costs 20¢ a Ib. Steel costs 224¢ and copper 11¢ per Ib. Light, strong 
and versatile, aluminum is by all odds the theme metal of the 20th Century. 

Since 1910, steel and aluminum have been fighting for position on a wide indus- 
trial front, Aluminum first invaded enemy territory by shoving cast iron to the 
back of the kitchen stove. It built railway cars and trucks. It found its way into 
bridges and ships. It pre-empted the aircraft industry for itself. ‘The big planes 
not exist without aluminum wings, fusclages, engines and propellers. 
n of aluminum soared from 8,000 tons in 1900 to 625,000 tons tod: 


struggle for markets and the improvements which competition forced upon all 
metal makers has made man increasingly the master of the materials he must use. 
Ur , the important experiments in stec! alloys were largely done by army and 
Since the World War, the whole field of industrial metallurgy 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds, Aluminum’s great advantage over steel 
was its lightness and resistance to corrosion. Forced to meet aluminum's 3-to-1 
weight advantage, steel was soon producing its own light alloys which opened up 
profitable new markets in the smnall-consumer field. ‘The introduction of new alloys 
multiplied the kinds of materials available for man’s use. ‘The world, having lived 
so long in an iron age, is now entering an age of all 
ir future wars the whole trend of metals will be toward even greater light- 
rength. Aluminum must begin to worry about the encroachment of mag- 
cel and aluminum must watch the developing use of beryllium which 
capable of making fine alloys out of such heavy metals as copper. And all metals 
Il turn a common front against a new kind of material—plastics. ‘Today plastics 
are only nibbling at the metals market with such special things as a gad- 
gets, ashtrays, bathroom fixtures and chemical vats, Tomorrow, reinforced with 
metal, they may be making such big things as airplanes, truck bodies and houses, 


aluminum in weight, steel had to be rolled so thin that it fell behind aluminum in rigidity. 
So steel developed a process which, by corrugating steel, gave it rigidity to match alumi- 


num’s. Above, a streamlined Pullman car is fabricated of corrugated steel in Budd plant. 


WAR OF METALS: conse 


wpe: BP 'e : 
Steel and aluminum are allies in a war a re t used in power lines. But 


monopoly of power lines. ‘These: are tr 


Outer wires are aluminum, Core wires ai 


LSIE LOOKED DISAPPOINTED, dazzled, and curious, all 
E at the same time—a rather difficult feat for a cow. 


“It is a meadow, Elsie,” insisted the World’s 
Man, “It’s Flushing Meadow—the most wonderful 
meadow you'll ever see. All those bright buildings and 
wide avenues and gay flags have been put there for the 


New York World's Fai 


Elsie still hesit 
for me,” she said. 


“Nonsense,” “You're going to 
living in ‘The Dairy 
Why, you'll be in a lovely, ait- 
bi the finest 


food—and you'll be milked on a merry-go-round ... 


's ICE CREAM 
orden’ 1s GRANDY ) 


have the t 
World of Tomorrow. 
conditioned Borde 


ne of you 


—you'll still ¢: 


“What fun!” mooed Elsie, brightening. “But why 
bring me way out here...?” 

“So that millions of people can actually see how you 
live,” the Man explained. “We want everyone to see 
the kind of care and skill and science that make milk 


80 good it can be Borden's Mill. 
“And Borden's Ice Cream,” added Elsie. 
“Ice cream—what do you meat 


EAGLE BRAND ed 
gORDENS FB WORKS MAGIC, Chae | 


“Why, Borden’s Ice Cream is made from my cream 
and milk,” explained Elsie. “And bec 
to it that my cream and milk are always rich and good 


¢ Borden sees 


as can be, Borden's Ice Cream naturally turns out to be 
rich and good, too. 

“That also explains,” she went on, 
Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk can be counted 
on to bring speci gic cooking—the 
ind of kitchen-craft that makes tempt- 
ing cookies, candies, and cakes in almost no tim 


“why Borden's 


goodness to n 


marvelous, new 


y," said the our milk does get around!" 


lore than you t 
‘vaporated Milk, 


igreed s Borden's 
ibutes a particularly fresh, 
natural flavor to cream soups, mashed potatoes, and 


BoRDEN's CHEESE FOODs by 
WARE so GOOD! eg 


many other good things to eat—because it's such very 
good milk in the first place.” 


“You've got quite a bit to do with the whole dinner 


menu, then,” the World's Fair Man said admiringly. 
aid F ly deli- 


Borden's Chateau and all 


“Right down to the chee 
cious milk also goes to mal 


the other temp: 
Fine Cheese 


ng members of Borden's Family of 
1g a very special role 


‘ods. It’s even play 


in Hollywood these days, besides. 
“Hollywood!” exclaimed the Man, 
“Yes, indeed,” smiled Elsie. “My milk helps to make 


Borden's Chocolate Malted Mitk so good, refreshing, 

and satisfying that Hollywood stars pick it as the main- 

stay of light luncheons that are kind to trim 
Isic,” said the World’s Fair Man, “I'll bet you 

cal star here yourself!” 

said or, I'd like to send our 

‘Tomorrow’ audience home remember- 


ares.” 


turn out to bea 


“1 hope so, ie 
“Dairy World 
ing this mighty important truth about every dairy 


product .... if it's Borden's it's GOT to be good!” 


More than 100,000 dairy farms furnish mitk for Borden 
...more than 27,500 Borden employees work in behalf 
of 47.000 owner-stockholders, to provide the best of 


dairy products, to guard the goodness of all Borden 
foods, and to bring them to your home. 


These four roses tell you 


the age of the 
youngest Whiskey in it! 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 


AMERICAN 
YESTERDAYS 


Nearly a century of national history 
has been recorded by the camera 


Paris his 
month the 
With- 


pac 100 years ago Louis Daguerre announced i 
discovery of the photographie process. With 

first successful photograph in the U. S. had be 
in ten years photographers had opened shop in practic 
every U. S. city, were with the in Me 
following the frontier to the West. From that time on, pho- 
as art in America took second place to photography 
for the 


n made 


1.8. armi 


ording of history. In no time 
1 history been made under the open sky by 
America’s 
jerdays is th 
¢ to fix them on paper €) 
ing pages LIFE presents a few pic- 
America’s historic album of family photographs. 
pictures are as good as those any photographer can 
ement in photog- 


ury. 


cen in speed. Daguerre's process permitted only 
posures of more than th minutes. 
The wet-plate negative process which followed reduced ex- 
posures to less than one minute and permitted unlimited 
reproduction of the image, But it required the photographer 
to prepare, expose and develop his glass plates on the field 
his process recorded the Civil War 


raphy has 
one image and required e 


within thirty minutes 
and the opening of the West. Today with fast lenses and sen- 
sitive film permitting exposures of 1/1000 of a second, photog- 
raphy is limited only by the enterprise of the photographer. 


Boston in 1860 “‘as the eagle and the wikl goose see it” 


jal photograph made in the U.S. Taken fro 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


— 
Column for the U. S. Capitol is bh, 
1860. Capitol remodeling was continued 
War and finished in 1863. Price and Bi 
andria, Va., until 1861, when their slave pen hea 


Jed through the streets of Washi 


nda through the Civil 
thriving business in Alex- 
a Union prison for Confederate captives, 


1 as Union pro 
(below), did 


AMERICAN YESTERDAYS d 2 SS Sas es 


: | Wiligpige ts 
ie + 


San Franciseo Bay in 1851 was fi ships that had sengers and crew in the rush inland t 
been sailed around the Horn and y both pas- the three years after gold was d 


jckis, In more than 100,000 prospectors—from Australian prison 
utter’s Mill, camps, from China, Hawaii and Eastern U. S.—poured 


On the Oregon Trail in 1ss6 ¢ 1c 
Nebraska Famili . th 


0 rifles, they were intelligen 


through the city to meet the 100,000 more who had crossed orama, and other big California landlords, were stripped _ ever, were made not in the gold fields but in the coast ci 
the plains, Sutter, whose iron-works appears at left in pan- _of their holdings by miners’ claims. ‘The real fortunes, how- _by shrewd Yankee traders, like Huntington and Stanford. 


Wyoming horse thief is executed 


Horehivving in Wyoming in 1890 was no longer a capital 
offense. But Horse Thief Patrick Coughlin was quick on the 
trigger. From his log-cabin hideaway in the hills back of Ev- 
anston, he shot two police officers. Present at his execution 
was a photographer who stood to inake a small profit selling 
prints, Below is his complete documentation of a frontier exe- 
one of the first one-two-three photographic narratives. 


in 1869, The ruthless 
field 
in 1891. 


A scalped hunter, victim of Indians, is found near Fort Dodge, 
violence of the Indians against advancing frontiersmen kept the U.S. Army 
40 years, from the Fort Ridgely massacre in 1862 to the Battle of Wounded Kne 


Central Pacific Railroad construction in 1866 east from Sacramento burrowed through 30- 
ft. snow drifts in Sierras. Here twelve locomotives in tandem (only seven shown), haul a 
construction train to point of operations. Construction materials were shipped around Horn. 


FROM TENT, EXECUTIONERS FIRE THE RIFLES. FOUR ARE LOADED 


Oklahoma land rush brought 20,000 settlers to the territory line at 12 noon, April 22, 1889. 
Homestead Act lands had already been taken up. At gun the settlers broke in a wild race 
to stake out 160-acre claims on the 1,887,000 acres of prairie bought from the Indians. 


‘A PRIEST ADMINISTERS LAST RITES AS HORSE THIEF EXPIRES 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ee 25MEN AT ONE 
Chose Toce THER, 
Be Hot Rn JUMP 08 TROT BREAK 


P! WA Roeting Lay Cg 


Brooklyn Bridge, photographed under construction in 1877 cables, which were wrapped in mid-air over the river from Steel-link eyebars (foreground) anchored cable in 60,000- 
when only @ catwalk spanned river to Manhattan, is one of 5,000 strands John A. Roebling 
the pioneer achievements of U.S. engineering. Its four huge were radical invention of the Roeblings, bridge's designers. ington, crippled by bends, finished bridge from sickbed. 


steel wire to carry the $,500-ft. roadbed, killed at work. Hisson, 
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VALUES LIKE THESE 
MAKE WESTFIELD 


TODAY'S GREATEST BUY IN FINE WATCHES ! 


Compare a Westfield with watches 
at twice the price! Compare for 
pendabilitv...and then 
compare for value! 


Ask your jeweler what he thinks of 
Westfield. Ask executives, engineers, 
pilots—men to whom seconds 
count! Over two million wear 
Westfields ... today's outstanding 
watch value. 


time-tested ...ond opproved! 


Centennial Ex- 
e fund ob for me 


Nothing is smorter or more flattering then 
the tiny round watch, Here's @ beouty— 
‘ond @ borgain. 


AND HERE ARE TWO MORE GREAT VALUES! 


westrino WESTFIELD 7s 


LADY 50 
WESTFIELD $24 
Sporting with . 
ca A tiling ‘is. TRENTON 


WESTFIELD 


WATCHES 


Berrer Buitt.. Better STYLED.. LOWER PRiceD! 


WESTFIELD WATCH COMPANY z FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A Pullman Palace Car on the Pent e 
ceiling, plush seats, Pintsch gas ligh isle. Passengers 
testified that they were as comfort: 1s thougl in their own parlors.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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THAT MEANS 
‘THE INNER CUTTER 
GETS 30% CLOSER 

TO THE SKIN. SAVVY? 


hy dads and 


grads want Remington Rand’s 


shaving head! 


\ATHER’S DAY... June gradua- 
tions ... both perfect occasions 
for giving electric shavers. The pho- 
tograph of the exclusive Diamond 
Brand head shown above tells why 
a Remington or a Rand Close-Shaver 
is the one to give or to ask for. 
‘The part of the shaving head that 
touches your face is made of di 
mond-hard steel so thin that it is 
even thinner than the paper this ad 
is printed on. It’s twice 
as thin as the thinnest 
razor blade—so thin that 
it lets the “business 
edges” of the shaving 
head get 30% closer to 


la 
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[De the Mevld of Tomorrow // 


the skin than on any other electric 
shaver. 


F RIAL. But don’t tke ovr word 
for it. Go to your nearest dealer. Tell him 
you want to be shown before you buy. 
‘Ask him to let you try a Remington or a 
Rand right in his store and let you take it 
home to use for a week or 10 days. That 
way, without risking a cent, you can prove 
to yourself why more Remingtons and 
Rands were sold last year than any other 
shaver in their field. General Shaver Division of 
Remington Rand Inc., Bridsebort, Conn. Remington 
Rind Lid, Toronto, Canada 


The Remington 
Close-Shaver $15.75 
The Rand 
Close-Shaver $9.50 


(Prices slightly bigher in Canada) 


AMERICAN YESTERDAYS (continues 


Civil War arsenal at Washington, D. C., cannon balls provided Matthew Brady 
with a subject whose pattern suggests some of today's work by LUFE's Margar 
Bourke-White. He spent fortune to make first camera documentation of modern war. 


864, are gath 
I by freed Negroes at the War's en to more than 


one-fourth of troops engaged made the Ci 


aor 


Observation balloon was used by the Union Army in the Civil War. Here the Intre~ 
pid, at Fair Oaks, May 1862, is filled with hydrogen converted from water by gener 
‘ators at left. Designer Lowes’s aerial observations here helped avert a Union defeat 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3¢ 


PICTURE MAKING SPURTS AHEAD 
WITH NEW LOW 


KODAK PRICES 


NEW EASTMAN Your new camera costs less because 
feigllalertalla dk Reg naraiseatoemanaaee nkspony Eastman is building an addition to the world’s 


ESE ierer reromaies Fo SAS. phoberenhis leery: largest camera manufacturing plant 


SIX-20 BROWNIE JUNIOR | Y oust sce more cameras than ever now. KODAK BANTAM (f.8) 


moras mamta! | Everybody's taking pictures, everybody Sec Ee reengarny 
sien, ebooe Ase: wants a new, better camera—and it seems yplosures blgar chan ieee, Rodale 

an make good snap- sees ‘ as A jantam (7.8) is about the size o 
bots from the very start, that “Kodak prices down” was just the o laanitiets yet oiotass 


No adj 


news to start a buying landslide. are 24 <4 inches—new finish 


and noe 5 methods make it possible 
Tested ment Eastman's new camera plant will cut Kodal lane, autoriatla: 
rotary shutte extra 5 view, folding 
large gro 68 view manufacturing costs. In a sweeping re- der, snapshot action, 
finders. Levant-grain cov- lon: Kod Seaa aretnow ¥ ls with low-price 8-exposure 
ering and decorative metal duction, Kodak prices are now brought Kodak Films, 

front. For 24x3'-inch in line with these lower production costs 


pictures. 


to come. They come to you in time to pre- 53% Now $395 
pare for the greatest picture-making year 
to date ... this year of World's Fairs and Eastman’ssensationalnew KODAK 35 (f.3.5) 


JIFFY KODAK SIX-20, Series 11 unusual vacation opportunities. miniature,” with Kodak 
Combines box-camera a Anastigmat Special f.3.! 
plicity with folding-camera Newest, most popular cameras are in- } lens and 1/200 Kodamatic 
acy ie and coeten tence, Toe cluded ... these models constitute the | in 35 mm. cameras. Built 


one button —'Pop"—Jiffy 


seek nis gees the lcture, Kodak line for 1939. You'll now get a | Standards, for both black 
het ad econ soak brilliant, versatile, up-to-the-minute cam- ] and-white and Koda 
big one 2434 Inches, f E: i ‘, h chrome (full-color) pho- 
‘Twindar lens, two crowned po Nees Mh | atl? Qaeda eS A Sograpby. Folding optical 
brilliant finders, easy two-way lower than you thought. See your Kodak finder, exposure counter, 
es dealer today... Eastman Kodak Co., | Double-exposure preven- 
morhester Ne tion, autormatle shutter 

OSESEE; SNRs setting, and delayed action. 


58 Now $750 ———. 
Any camera is a better camera loaded with 5 
KODAK JUNIOR SIX-20, Series 11 (Single tens) Kodak Film. Accept nothing but the film in CINE-KODAK EIGHT, MODEL 20 


a ili: y aeeake File ‘The economy movie maker— 
One « pe hamaelea!sfnerits the familiar yellow box—Kodak Film- brings home movies within 


in action—opens at the which only Eastman makes. Gepeach ot ioteretr aie 
touch of a button, closes jodest in cost, but a tho 

at the touch of a one- GOING TO THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR? Be sure oughly capable movie camera, 
finger release, Has both to take your Kodak. Stop at the Kodak Building, Gives you 28 to 30 binck-and- 
reflecting and direct-view where Eastman experts will advise you what to take Jongas cha average heweceal 
Lelipire Adee cae and how to take it. And there you'll see the unique sence son's roll’ot Blin coe 

‘or eye latal, No focoang and gorgeous Cavalcade of Color—the GREATEST ing $2.25, finished, ready to 
required. Smart black PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOW ON EARTH. Nothing like show. Also makes movies in 


pin-grain covering. Plc- it has ever been seen before. Don't miss it. Zorgeous full color on Kodi 
tures, 24x34 Inches. chrome Film. 


18% Now $775 Only EASTMAN $32 Now $2950 
NT | mahie ths ROAR 


BROWNIES WAS NOW WAS NOW 
Six-20 Brownie . $3.10 Kodak Senior Six-20, K.A. f.6.3 lens, 
Six-16 Brownie . 375 Diomatic shutter . + $21.00 $19.00 
Six-20 Brownie Speci: Kodak Senior Six-20, K.A. f.4.5 lens 28.00 25.00 
EXAMPLES six-16 Brownie Special . Kodak Senior Six-16, K.A. f.7.7 lens... 19.50 17.50 
Kodak Senior Six-16, K.A. f.6.3 lens, 
OF OTHER KODAKS Diomatic shutter . 24.50 
PRICE Jiffy Kodak Six-16, Series IT re Kodak Senior Six-16, K.A. f.4.5 lens. 32.00 
Kodak Junior Six-20, Series III, K.A. f.8.8 len: 


Kodak Junior Six-20, Series III, K.A. f.6.3 lens MINIATURES 

REDUCTIONS Kodak Junior Six-20, Series III, K.A. f.4.5 lens Kodak Bantam, K.A. f.6.3 lens $9.50 
Kodak Junior Six-16, Series III, K.A. f.8.8 lens Kodak Bantam, K.A. f.5.6 lens... 16.50 
Kodak Junior Six-16, Series III, K.A. f.6.3 lens Kodak Bantam, K.A. Special f.4.5 len: 27.50 
Kodak Junior Six-16, Series III, K.A. f.4.5 lens + 18.50 
Kodak Senior Six-20, K.A. f.7.7 lens . on z 29.50 


© We invite you to try Blatz Old 


Heidelber, al Pilsener Beer. 


Do it today. You'll find this pale, dry 
sparkling beer just as good as its 
grand old name . . . . It's just right. 
Even the tall, distinctive bottle snug- 


glesintoyourh 


J invitingly. Please 
accept this invitation. When order- 
ing beer from your dealer, if you 
want the best, ask for Blatz ... and 
we are sure you'll say it's the most 
refreshing, the most zestful, the most 
delicious beer you ever tasted. 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


89 Years of Brewing Experience. Est, 1881 


HEIDELBERG 
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“*MILWAUKEE’S MOST 
EXQUISITE BEER”’ 


Old Heidelberg 


AMERICAN YESTERDAYS Continued) 


Niagara Falls drew 
tury, is one of Amer 
the 1850 


boat to celebrate a good y 


ra was new and today, after a cen- 
ptype was 
wet-plate process. 


Pe 


ne 


a4 A 


i 


a New Hampshire farm family loaded samples of thi 


they kept alive the Thanksgiving of their forefathers in an industrial New E) 


De inilely 
SEE-Worthy! 


re docked at New Orleans, carried 
produce, especially cotton, south for export. 


trade lane until the 1880's when railroads established 


ports 
Mississippi was 
-west routes. 


north, pl 
major U 


It’s a Catalina Swim Suit 
made Figure Flattering 
with CONTROLASTIC* 


Well worth a second look 
rnival print 


+-It's Palm C 
in ConTRow: 
atin, for lasting 
blue, fuchsi 
use combinat 
half skirt, 
photogra 


Ellis Island Madonna pos 
gration was adding more than 1,000,000 a ye 
tas cut figure to 97,000 in 1930. U.S. foreign born still number more than 14,000,000. 


to U.S. population. Quo- 


2 payroll of the National Cash Register plant at Day- 
madeit possible to rally em- 
for this picture. Women (notice foreground) were already big payroll 


Five thousand employes 


‘ves will pause for refreshment at the 
sight of a pretty figure slecked and 
molded by a Catalina Swim Suit. 

So decide to be beauty-at-the-beach 
this Summer ... Make yours a Catalina, 
When you try one on you'll notice in- 
stantly that it does things for you... 
and how? Because ConTrotastic molds 
the figure more firmly due to its unique 
construction. Each tiny ContRotastic 


‘STYLED FoR THE STARS OF 
‘WOLLYWO00 AND TOU! 


PACIFIC 


KNITTING 


Mites, 


thread is made of wrapped layers of 
pure rubber instead of just a single 
strand.It’s more resistant to the ravages 
of sun, air, water. ConTrotastic, prod- 


uct of the Firestone laboratories, is the 
“elastic that lasts!” 

Write for the Catalina Style Booklet 
and the name of your nearest Catalina 
dealer. Pacific Knitting Mills, Los An- 
geles, California, 


“Reg. U.S.Pat.Off, 


SWIM SUITS 


This label pledges Multi-ply 
elasticity and figure control 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
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YOUNG AMERICANS 
STUDY AMERICA 


Springfield, Mo. 
has progressive education 


pic ‘two groups of 
schoolchildren, One 
is sitting stiffly in 
rows, memorizing Lat- 
in verbs. The second 
group, in another city, 
is standing with its 
teacher on the roof of a 
tall building. Below,the 
children see both sides 
of the railroad tracks. 
They sce the pattern 
made by the business 
zones, surrounded by the greener res- 
cts, They go down to the street, ex- 
'y at close range. Then they go back to 
wrooms, compare notes, discuss what's right 
and wrong with the city and what to do about 
‘The first group, meantime, memorizing verbs. 

This is the difference between old and new edu- 
cation. 

Springfield, Mi y 
Most of its 58,000 people are native 
as rich as most towns of 
outstanding as one of the 
progressive methods of education have been adopted 
for the entire public-school system. 

What is Progressive Education? No two educa- 
tors define it alike, But they agree that it is based 
on the theory that schools should be adapted to the 
needs of children and of the increasingly complex 
society in which they are being trained to live. This 
theory is not brand-new. It has been practiced for 
more than 20 years, but mostly in exclusive private 
schools. 

tudy, Superintendent of 
chiefly responsible for Springficld’s program. 
Superintendent Study did not require costly 
equipment nor a highly paid staff. He worked 


inesses and professions. To Home Economics classes, 
local shoe merchants and dressmakers bring their 
wares, advise students how to get the most for their 
essive school, Spring- 
field still te ine and self-control 
but also the three R ven Latin verbs. 
But it never loses sight of the goal of all its teaching: 
to equip students for happy and responsible lives. 
For years America, clinging to its faith in free and 
universal education as the foundation of democracy, 
has been hard pressed to build enough schools for its 
swiftly expanding population. In the last 20 years 
alone, more than $5,000,000,000 have been spent on 
new schools. America has incomparably the greatest 
educational plant in the world. Now, with popula- 
what, 


hip as Springfield schools are givin; 
icans—and America—ean face the future confidently. 
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Qs 


Theory of strip farming is explained 


to his classmates who live 


vy this fifth-grader 
a region where soil conserva 


As practical soil conservation, these Springfield schoolboys 
help a farmer build check-dams to keep his fields from 


His diagram shows how 
by planting grass between crops. 


being gutted b ich outdoor lessons give the 
ren a healthy sense of participation in their comn 
“ , 7 
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CITY - SURVEY 


Or Sprineric.os 
000 Fanities: 

TLaocauate seact 

paneer Wont 


Synopenn PLUMBING 
S AEALTTIFUL, SURROUNEN 
yk TLEeOn 
PREFRIGERATION 
PecentRaL MEAT! 


“Know your city” surveys are quite popular in 


“ 
schools. Here sixth-grade pupils ha 


a city excursion and will spend several days discussing it ing a class report on local housing problems. Scenes below 
with their teacher (seated by map). Boy standing is giv- show children learning first-hand how their city works. 


nea a _-.| 


q 


THEY INVESTIGATE POOR HOUSING CONDITIONS 


THEY INSPECT SPRINGFIELD'S BUSY STOCKYA! 


THEY STUDY FIRE CONTROL FROM A FIRE TRUCK 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 4] 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION cuinms 


om 
Id station, where they have 
isis a yearly event. 


A rest period after lunct ce ingfield’s first and second-grade 
classrooms. Childre 1s but are required to keep still. 


NEW 
Sourm Wares. 


AMERICA IN MAPS: BIRTH 
AND GROWTH OF A NATION 
IN SHORTHAND OF HISTORY 


Me: exist primarily to. show w 
things But they 4 

history, compact recordings of the world’s great 
nts and struggles of peoples. ‘To informed 
n eyes, maps of the United States present 
phy but the great- 


mov 
Ameri 
not mere bou 
est heroic drama of modern times—the thrusts of 


aries and top 


cers, the sweep 
a wild contin. 


indreds of explorer-pio- 
300 years had been skirting the 
d into this un own wil- 
and discoveries, 
of the new land. And 
for Americans it holds the parties thrill of repre 
the first appearances on the worl 


neers who for nearly 
ad pushing is 
charting their wande 


coasts: 


nation at the Mississippi we 
upon on Ni js map was promptly en- 
graved 
c the treaty was finally signed in Paris on 
one of the American negotiators, 
back with him when he returned 


London, a1 


brought th 


4, Ob 
role LAWRENCE Tena 
aetony 


From the Wen Authorities. 
srecable tothe Ponce of 
43, — 

Putty uvtnzes 
tetanic 

on 


to report to the Continental Congress on the treaty. 

How Americans swept onvard across the continent, 
buying and wresting ever more land from the Indians, 
Spanish and French, and finally pushing out into the 
Pacific and West Indies, ix shown in the map on the 
following pages, This is the latest Official Map of the 
United States. Though dated 1938, the tremendous 
work of compiling and engraring it has only now been 
completed. LIFE, by arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is here privileged to give it its pre= 
mier showing, The Official Map shows historic torri- 
torial acquisitions; all national forests, parks, monu- 
ments, reservations and other areas of the public domain, 
which still comprise one-fourth of the nation’s tandy 
and the standard-sized townships and sections into 
which America is divided. Some 127,000,000 acres in 
the continental U.S 6 376,000,000 in Alaska, 
remain to be surveyed. This newest map adds the re- 
sults of $2,000,000" worth of Government surveying 
of new lands and new boundaries to the 1936 edition, 
A full-sized copy of it, measuring 5 by ¥ fl, may be 
obtained from the Government Printing Office for $2. 
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BOULDER DAM 


the Colorado River at the border between Ari 
(right) and Nevada (left) ta 


structure ever built 


by man, Boulder Dam 


high rank among the 


strips any dam now building or © 

ted, Enough used in it to 
wide road from Mi to Seattle, Wash. It has 
piled up behind it the world’s largest artificial 
(Lake Mead), 115 mi. long and up to8 mi. wid 
of this wate hrough giant turbine: 
base of the dum to produce a peak 4,330,000,000 


kilowatt-hours of electricity per year for Arizc 
hern California, Some is | 
J off—notably through the 8 
All-American Canal to California's Imperial Valle 
—to irrigate an available 1,900,000 acres of rich but 
arid land in the three States. Other uses: flood and 
silt control, drinking water, navigation, recreation 


THE AMERICAN DESTINY 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


lere in these pages of LIFE there are displayed the things which 

elsewhere in the world the nations stand in arms to conquer or 
todefend. A people with along habit of freedom holds securely in 
its possession the space to live, a fertile soil, invested wealth, the 
technical arts, everything that a nation could need. Yet some- 
thing is wanting. And for wane of ic che American people are 
profoundly troubled. They know that they are not making the 
most of their opportunities. They know that for lack of clear 
purpose and a confident will they are falling far shore of what 
they have a right to expect of themselves. They are not at ease 
in their consciences. They know that with such resources, such 
riches, and such power they are stalled, whereas they should be 
in action against poverty, and the stagnation of enterprise, and 
the crumbling of law and civilized custom in the world all about 
them. 

The American spiric is troubled not by the dangers, and not by 
the difficulties of the age, but by indecision. Considering the 
resources with which nature, and the accumulated achievements 
of the past, and biscoric fate have endowed America, there ought 
to be no question in anyone's mind about the American fucure. 
Yer in the generation to which we belong, unlike any that went 
before, the American people have no vision of their own future. 
Lacking this, they are seized by deep uncertainty. They are con- 
fused by their problems. They are oppressed by doubt. They are 
living anxiously and unclearly from day to day, feeling chat the 
strength within them is being wasted, is throttled, is suffocated, 
that they are dedicated co no great ends, that they have no sure 
faith that enlists the young. This mood will pass. Bue while it 
obsesses the American spirit, the people are making themselves 
sick with nervous indecision. 

The immediate cause of this indecision is, I believe, the accu- 
mulated disappointments of the post-War era. Three times in 
these twenty years the American people have had a great hope 
and three times they have been greatly disappointed. They be- 
lieved with Wilson that they could help ro make a world that 
was safe for free men living in peace under just laws. They 
believed with Coolidge and Hoover that they had arrived at a 
New Era of certain and advancing prosperity. They believed 
with Roosevelt that they were organizing securely an abundant 
life for all the people. For the moment they are disillusioned and 
believe nothing in particular. When they are reminded how 
great are their resources, how splendid are their achievements, 
how decisive is their power in the world, they areembarrassed by 
the opportunities they are not using and by the challenge of a 
high destiny to which they are not responding. 

Far from feeling inspired by the riches of the American earth, 
the generation to which we belong is now frightened by its 
fertility. Ie is as if this continent had raised up something too 
great for liecle men to deal with. For ewenty years, under the 
influence of disappointed hopes, the people have worked them- 
selves into a state of mind where today their ideas and their 
policies are dictated by a dread of the fertility of nature, by fear 
of the industry, the thrife, the inventiveness and the enterprise 
of men, by alarm at the prestige and the power of the nation. 
The attitude of the American people at this moment is one of 
recoil from those very constituents of greatness which vigorous 
peoples have hitherto everywhere and always struggled to 
obtain. 


They have let themselves be persuaded that in every phase of 
their activity they are threatened by the expansion of their 
power and must contract it, that they must withdraw, retreat, 
fence in, batten down, plow under, work less, save less, invent 
less, invest less, and risk nothing. For the moment, this moment 
of bewildered indecision through which we are now living, the 
American people are acting on the assumption, though in their 
hearts they reject it, that their incomparable assets are in fact 
their most dangerous liabilities. 

That this is not a national policy but a national neurosis is 
evident when we realize that whereas the problems of other 
nations are the problems of insufficiency, our problems are the 
problems of superfluicy. We seem to have too much of every- 
thing. We seem to have coo much land, The land seems to be 
too fertile. We have taken elaborate measures to reduce the 
yield, and we do not know how to dispose of the surplus. We 
seem to have too many factories, and the machinery seems to 
be too efficient, and we seem to have too much labor. We rack 
our brains to devise schemes for limiting the output and re- 
ducing the work done by the worker. We scem to have too much 
capital, and we worry about how to reduce our savings and 
about how not to invest them where they will produce too 
many goods. We seem to be too inventive, and we study plans 
for slowing up technological progress. We scem to have too 
much gold, and we bury it in Kentucky. We seem to have too 
much influence in the world and we examine devices for mak- 
ing ourselves as unimportant as possible. 

In every field of our activity we have come to think that there 
is a surplus to be gotten rid of—a surplus of crops, of minerals, 
of industrial capacity, of gold, of savings, of credit, of labor, 
and of influence in the world. At the end of these ewenty years 
our farm policy is an attempt to produce less and to dump the 
surplus. Our industrial policy is an attempt to protect old in- 
vestments against che competition of new enterprise. Our fiscal 
policy, as conceived by those who direct it, is an attempt to 
reduce savings and to sterilize bank deposits and to bury gold. 
Our labor policy is an attempt to let more men work 4 litcle 
by making each man work less. Our foreign policy is regulated 
finally by an attempt co neutralize the fact that America has 
preponderant power and decisive influence in the affairs of 
the world. 

However plausible a case can be made for this measure or 
that, the oral effect is that the American people face the world 
not with their old confidence and courage, but in a mood of 
withdrawal, denial, defeat, and of wishing to escape from their 
opportunities and their responsibilities. This must be a tran- 
sient mood. This must be the mood of a people whose minds 
and spirits are not yet adjusted to a radically new situation. 
Men say No to everything when they have not yet learned how, 
and have not yet nerved themselves, to say Yes. For in the 
long run it cannot be true that a nation grows rich by not pro- 
ducing, by not working, by not saving, by not investing, by 
not being enterprising, by seeking only security and stabil- 
ity and protection from risks, by trying co besmall and unimpor- 
tant. 

This cannot be the permanent attitude of the nation. Ir must 
be a passing mood, the curious mood of a peculiar epoch. For 
here is this continent, an island lying between two great oceans; 
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1. Norway 10. Denmark 19. Ireland 
2. Sweden V1, Greece 20. Turkey in Europe 
3. Hungary 12. Belgium 21, Switzerland 
4, Finland 13, Lithvanio 
5. Bulgaria 14, Prussia 
6. Yugoslovia 15, Portugal 
7. Latvia 16. Germany 
17. Spain 
18, Estonia 


cluding Ru: 
ica. (Not 


Jo its p 


on the map of Aww East Prussia is separate because of the Polish corridor.) 


16% 29% 1% 4% 6% SH 1% 
WORLD PRODUCTION . 


‘Kansas produces one-fifth of America’s wheat. Next in order of production are North Da- 
kota, Washington, Oklahoma, Nebraska. Each dot on map represents 10,000 acres of wheat. 
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IRON 


‘The Lake Superior region produces over three-quarters of the nation’s iron ore. Note that 
coal and iron distribution determine location of America’s great steel-manufacturing centers. 
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E very American has heard time & again that his country is 

er” than any other in the world. ‘The purpose of the maps on these pages is 

to show that the United States of America is so basically different from the rest 

of the world’s nations that it can hardly be compared with them, By studying 
Production of less than V4 of 1% is indicated in tales by * 


AMERICA: RICH IN UNION 


34% 8% 19% 14% 3% 1% 3% 
WORLD PRODUCTION 


Bin 
vania, 


COAL 


(hard) in black, Pennsyl- 
iginia produces more soft coal. 


inous (soft coal) fields are marked in orange, anth 
vith both kinds, is No. 1 coal State, though West 


62% 103 08 * * * * 
WORLD PRODUCTION on 


‘Texas, California and Oklahoma account for four-fifths of U. S. oil production. Map shows 
fields and main pipelines. Refining centers outside fields are shown by circle and dot, 
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34% 7% 3% 5% 4% 2% 2% aye 
RAILROADS 


WORLD MILEAGE 


‘The maze on this map represents only the main lines of the 240,000 mi. of railway track 
which America has laid—nearly half again as much as the other six World Powers combined. 


the map at left in connection with the other maps and tables, anyone can see 
what is wrong with Europe, what is right with America. 

If the settlers of America had followed the European pattern, this country 
would now be a caldron of independent nations, some rich, some poor, but none 
possessed of the rounded supply of natural resources necessary fora balanced econ- 
omy. Each would be piling up tariff barriers against the others, arming to guard 
what it had or to take by force what it lacked. If America is faithful to its des- 
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WORLD PRODUCTION 


Corn is grown in all of the 48 States, but eight of them—Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio, In- 
diana, Missouri, Minnesota and Kansas—produce almost two-thirds of the nation’s crop. 
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JAPAN 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Power plants of more than 15,000-kilowatt capacity are shown in black, transmission lines 
‘of over 100,000-kilowatt capacity and chief metropolitan consumption centers in orange. 


UNITED STATES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


43% 14% * 


WORLD PRODUCTION TIMBER 


Dots representing 10,000 acres of timber are close-packed on this map of still-woodsy Amer- 
ica, Washington and Oregon account for one-third of the total U. S. lumber production. 


\y, it may yet by example convince a war-weary world that the only way to peace 
and prosperity is through just such a political union of a great natural geographic- 
economic area as America has achieved. 

‘The tables of world production in the maps below, showing America’s vast 
superiorities in resource and productivity over the other six World Powers, are 
based chiefly on figures compiled by Economist Stuart Chase for his recently 
lished book, The New Western Front, a stirring plea for United States isolation. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION COTTON 


‘Texas produces nearly one-third of the nation’s cotton. As in wheat, corn and timber maps, 
each dot above represents 10,000 acres. Other leading world producers: India, China, Egypt. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION 


If the 48 States were 48 independent nations, four of them—Arizona, Utah, Montana and 
Nevada—would have a corner on over seven-eighths of America’s present copper production. 


COPPER 


WORLD POPULATION 


America’s national wealth isshared by people numbering only 6% of the world’s population. 
On this map population density shades from less than 2 people per square mile to over 90. 
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HE FLOWERING 
OF THE VALLEY 


lowa trains creative artists 


here is a great Ameri- 
can boom starting. It 
isa boom in the arts and 
cradle is the Valley— 
the Mississippi Vall 
thousand miles dec 
Minnesota to New Or- 
500 miles 
* ittsburgh to 
4 Yellowstone—the great- 
est, most productive 


DEAN STODDARD 


leans and 1 
fron 


wie 


= streteh of unbroken 
Art is studied at town in c there ai at museums nearby, the University keeps 


green in the world. ‘The 
with a sere © des on hand, has frequent loan exhibitions. yay 


is East and West, North and South, It is the 
home of the real American culture, the land that 
made Stephen Vincent Benét write 
They tried to fit you with an English song 
And clip your speech into the English tale, 
But, even from the first, the words went wrong 
The catbird pecked away the nightingale 
And Thames and all the rivers of the kings 
Ran into Mississippi and were drowned. 
America borrowed its political system from Eu- 
rope and its industry grew on the Atlantic seaboard. 
But its arts—painting and sculpture and literature 
i are just beginning to Hower and 
Valley. Already there are 
1 Lewis in the novel, 
Sandburg and Masters Wood and Curry 
and Benton in painting. just the budding. 
If you seck the foremost center of the artistic 
ground swell in the Valley you will find it at the 
Schoo Arts of the University of Towa. Barely 
0 this is the only such school in the 
ha complete advanced program in the 
creative arts. Dr, Carl The 
Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations helped pay 
for it. Dean George D, Stoddard is ably developing 
it. The school is built on the idea that students, es 
pecially in the arts, should by doing, At old- 
line Fine Arts schools like Yale's the idea is for a 
lent to study the history and theory of painting 


ashore started it. 


= ; 4 § E go and paint, Most such 

j Bil s Is nevel At Towa they start 

i . x fits : ight in painting (or sculpturing or writing or com- 
—— . | posing) tnd study the history along with their 

A prize student is Rici ion commission for Work. ‘There is a resident artist, Grant Wood, to 


mural of The History of Science w inspire and coach them, A good painting will count 
Physics Building. It serves as his as a thesis for a Master’s degree or even a Ph.D. 


rd Gates, 23, now working ona degree. Gates painted another m 
will be hung in th the Harlan, Lowa, postotfice. Stud 
thesis” for a Master’s sions in several competitions open to professional 


SCULPTURING AN ALABASTER BEAR WOOD POINTS OUT FAULTS IN PAINTING STUDENTS DISCUSS A THESIS PAINTING FRESHMAN PAINTING A VOODOO MAN 


(continued) 


IOWA'S STUDENTS WRITE 
NOVELS, AGT IN PLAYS 


the people who settled 

Towa were first the New 
Englanders. They came in 
covered wagons, bringing 
their intellectual baggage 
with them—Bibles, Shake- 
speares and schoolbooks. 
Later came the European 
immigrants—Germans 
and Scandinavians, eager 
for learning. As soon as the sod was turned, a college 
sprang up in almost every county seat. Today there 
are twelve good colleges in the State, Eastern Iowa 
is a sort of New England, with Iowa City its Cam- 
bridge. 

But the kind of education is different. At Harvard 
the output of graduate students in literature would 
be a stack of themes with titles like “The Middle 
Period of Wordsworth.” Iowa feels prouder of four 
books published by last year’s students (inset). Iowa's 
creative writing division runs on the same principle 
as its graphic arts division, It has a resident poet, 
Paul Engle, whose career was very like Grant Wood's 
—birth in Towa, a stay abroad (where he mixed 
with the effete Oxford poets), then a return to Towa 
and overalls. 

‘The purpose of the graduate school is to turn out 
teachers for the regional schools and colleges. But 
Towa feels that if a boy can paint or write he will 
make a better teacher of painting or writing. ‘The 
students and the students’ students will create the 
art and the literature of the Valley. 

Emerson, proudest blossom in the Flowering of 
New England, called people of the West “rough, gris- 
ly Esaus, full of dirty strength.” He thought their cul- 
ture must come from New'England, Esau’s grandsons 
are the surprise of Jacob’s descendants. They got the 
Valley. From muck lands of Indiana to Kansas, where 
the sun is silvered by the immemorial dust storms, 
North to the Dakotas and South to the gulf, the Val- 
ley is budding with an art and literature that is na- 
tive American, Give it 20 years and the Flowering of 
the Valley may be the cultural wonder of the world. 


STUDENTS! BOOKS 


os 


f and painter both is Verlin Cassill, 19, who has a 
studio over a store. Though he has sold several paint- 
ings, Cassill has decided to take his Master's in writing. 
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A writing class meets info 


of the Old Capitol. When the State capital of Iowa was 
moved to Des Moines, this handsome Classic building be- 


i 


Aha 


poet, Paul Engle, his wife and Grant Wood's 
secretary picnic on the steps of the Engles’ home. Engle has 
just published a long poem, Corn (Doubleday, Doran, $2). 


Schramm, 


25 novels are in prepar 


A student 


for his Ph.D. thesis. 


land, Bry 


center of the university 


1, who is conducting this class, est 


Young Professor Wilbur 
wates that 
in and about Towa City. 


novelist, Jack Yeaman Bryan, works on a novel 


has published in Adantie Monthly and 


A teacher at the University of Mar 


Story. 


Shakespeare's Globe Theater in re 


straw, wire and plywood, also helped e 
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FLOWERING OF THE VALLEY 


mail 


An lowa farm boy practices 


Liszt at his own front door 
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wise clothes courtety of 


outdoor sport 
golf, tennis, 
landmarks of the past 
luxury! Smart hotels, comfortab 


FROM NEW YORK—SAILINGS EVERY SATURDAY. Provii 13 days? 


duration and allow ht days ashore. 


Nassau’s charm for as Io 
FROM MIAMI—2 HOURS BY PLANE, OVERNIGHT BY STEAMER. 


FROM ALL OTHER CITIES. Cr 
York, hotel accom 
13 day cruise to N 
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How ean I spend *5 on shoes and 
det a feature that puts more fun 
in walking ? THE ANSWER IS 


: farm of yesterday into the farn 


n farmer use 


¢ the farm. ‘The change is not mechanical but 
he result will probably be to make the farm of 


more abundantly 

Agrobiology is founded on a dy 

dirt, Dirt itself is inert, lifel 
bacteria. It teems with life 

food, ‘I knowing what plants 
‘Though farn 

they still do not know all the agro 


sare the larg 


practitioners of 
tell them, But they are 

AML over the country the 
N. J., he feeds cabbages 
a hardier wheat, In Ame 
Medicin: 
know more 

eyond tempe 


Towa, he pi 


pathologists 
ner. Going 


know about 
like insecticides, agrobiologists are breeding dis- 


than de 


eases permanently out of plan 


Because of this, the agrol can make the farmer sure of growing 
bigger crops, of better quality 
short-range fears of over-production, his immediate ai 
ity, not quantity. But solving the farmer's product 
solve his economic problems. Here the a an be of help. By per: 
fecting crops like soybeans, which industry uses to make plasties, he may 
open industrial markets which the farmer today cannot properly exploit. 


is to increase qual 


periment Station is do ificial pollination. 
‘Cheesecloth tei insect pollen-car 
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Baldness in beans is studied in New Jersey. A bald-headed bean plant has no leaves, no pods 
grown in sand, which pro- 
diets to discover what prevents baldness, 


It 


ers from 
vides no food. 


OF FUTURE 
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Inutrition. These just-popped lima beans 


They are then given controlled 


FUTURE ALFALFA IS 
BRED AT WISCONSIN 


‘0 U. S. farmers, alfalfa has a two-fold importance. 

Because it takes free nitrogen from the air and 
fixes it in soil, it furnishes plant food for later crops. 
Even more important is the new use of alfalfa as 
silage,on which livestock live in winter. The improve- 
ment of silage is one of the great tasks of agrobi- 
ologists. Alfalfa must be bred closely for climate, 
must be continually bred and bred again for resis- 
0 new diseases. At the University of Wiscon- 
Department of Agriculture and University 
ts are developing alfalfas which resist both 
disease and winter. For it, they have developed bac- 
teria which stimulate the function of nitrogen nodules. 
‘Thus the farmer of the immediate future will get 
better yield both from his land and from his cows. 


Deficier 
above, v 


foods, displ 


sly deprived of potassi 


Alfalfa plants are fed in a Wisconsin greenhouse. Scaled 
in bottles, their reaction to soils and bacteria is charted. 


different symptoms, The healthy one 


28 are grown to aid the diagnosis of cabbage sickness. ‘The skimpy plants 


1, nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium, other mineral 
-ground has been fed every thi 


Nitrogen Nodules are examined to see result of bacterial 
treating. Nodules high on roots like these function best. 


Hydroponics 
ing of plants in 
‘of hydroponics 


th words mean the grow- 
xaggerated idea of the value 
t farmers will plant seeds in 


an agrobiol 


of boron 


Hybridizing alfalfa is done by artificial pollination. Here 
flower petals are cut away so that the pollen is accessible. 


¢ alfalfa (tight | 
patch) was winter-killed. Cossack (dark patch) survived. [) 
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Fine new documentary film shows 


evolution of U.S. urban living 


reo for a generation as a medium of purely 
escapist entertainment. U. S. movies in the last 
decade have made impressive headway in a new di- 
rection—the documentary film. Started in 1935, the 
March of Time newsreel not only exemplified a new, 
important way of treating news in films but also influ- 
enced and improved other newsreels. In 1936, Pare 
Lorentz’ famed The Plow That Brokethe Plains was the 
first of a series of purely factual feature films which 
again demonstrated that movie audiences find well- 
presented fact just as exciting as well-presented fic~ 
tion. In the past two years, documentary films like 
Joris Ivens’ The Spanish Earth and The 400,000,000, 
Herbert Kline’s Crisis, Lorentz” The River have fur- 
ther brilliantly proved the possibilities of movies as 
a medium of reportage. The documentary film is 
and increasingly popular entertain- 
ment item in movie houses all over the U. S. 

‘One of the main events at the New York World’s 
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16 ALREADY, SMOOTH NEW PARKWAYS . 
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17 AND Towns Too SMALL FOR TRAFFIC JAMS... 


traces the evolution and suggests the future pos- 


bilities of American urban life. Outlined by Pare 
Lorentz and produced by Oscar Serlin on a $50,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, The City 
starts with a short survey of life in an old New Eng- 
iand village. It then proceeds to examine unsavory 
examples of what U.S. cities have become, ends with 
an optimistic glance at the town or city of the future. 
Most of the examples of what the city should not 
be are views of New York, Pittsburgh and their sur- 
rounding terrain. Examples of what the city may be- 
come are Greenbelt, Md., and Radburn, N. J. Photo- 
graphed by Willard Van Dyke and Ralph Steiner, 
ith a graphic running commentary written by Crit- 
Lewis Mumford, The City has a true and impor- 
tant theme: that American cities can become exact- 
ly what Americans of the future wish to make them. 
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“THE GRAPES 


OF WRATH” 


John Steinbeck writes a major 


novel about Western migrants 


“Lettuce erate fell on my head. They give me fourteen dol- 
lare compensation. I’m the lucky one. I’m gonna die pretty 
s00n now. I wish he didn’t feel so bad about it.” 


r 1934, when the rest of the U.S, began to rise out 
of Depression, dust began to blow in Oklahoma 
and Montana, Arkansas and the Dakotas. ‘Thou- 
sands of bewildered farmers and farm hands 
their holdings or their jobs and began to drift W 
By the time the dust stopped blowing, the banks and 
the land companies found that mechanized farming 
over huge areas could make the land pay when indi- 
vidual farmers could not. The drift V 
tinued and grew, Lured by assurances of green land 
and good money, the farmers sold their old tools and 
older houses, their livestock and furniture for a 
thing they would bring. ‘They used the money to bi 
shaky old cars, sawing off the bodies to make sedans 
into flimsy trucks. Along Route 66, through the Texas 
Panhandle, New Mexico and Arizona, they squeaked 
and rattled by tens of thousands, a bedraggled lead- 
erless horde, camping beside the creeks and prairie 
villages, headed for California as a promised land. 

In California the migrants found no promised land. 
Instead, they found that thousands of their own kind 


stward con- 


@ roof and a floor. Just to keep the little fellas off'n the groun’.” 


Se 


“The company lets us live in’em when we're pickin’ cotton. When “It's the kids. ... A man can get hungry and it ain't 20 bad. 
we ain't workin’, we pay rent. Water's comin’ up in ‘em now.” 


A man gets sick when the kids are hungry. 


had already glutted the market for cheap itinerant week, Producer Darryl Zanuck paid $75,000 for the 
labor. Furthermore, scrabbling about the State to right to make it into a mo 

look for work, fighting each other for jobs, they The pictures on this page are not simply types 
learned that California hated them because they were which resemble those described in The Grapes of 
hungry and desperate. Because most of them came Wrath. They are the people of whom Author 


from Oklahoma, they were scornfully called “Oki 
harried along between 


heck wrote. Before starting his book, he live 
sarce jobs. Migrants are still fornia’s migratory labor camps, LIFE P! 


tographer 


in California, squatting in hideous poverty and squal-__ Horace Bristol accompanied him, ‘The woman on 
or on the thin margins of the world’s richest land. the left-hand page might 1 
Of the one-third of a nation which is ill-housed, well be Ma Joad, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished these are the bitterest dregs. Steinbeck’s. hero 


The problem of the Okies, though grim, is not in- _ manwith thedouble-edged 
soluble. Some hope of a solution is suggested by the ax is a counterpart of his 
fact that an American writer can not only write about hero, Tom Joad. Captions 
the Okies but that the result can be hailed by U.S. for their pictures and all 
critics as the book of the decade. In The Grapes of others on these pages were 


Wrath (The Viking Press, $2.75), John Steinbeck (Of written by Steinbeck. 

Mice and Men) presents the Okies in all their stink Some are excerpts from JE 7 

and misery, their courage and confusion, His 600- his book. Others were | 

page novel, which may become a 20th Century Uncle written especially for D& aay 


Tom's Cabin, is now a nationwide best-seller. Last © LIFE’s photographs. AUTHOR JOHN STEINDECK 


“She's awful pretty. An’ she been to high school. She could help a man with figuring and stuff like that.” 


Bewitching Debs prepare for dates 


with a Woodbury Facial Cocktail 


MISS Ch louis Anibong =) 


sslovely New York de 


Says CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER 
Noted Society Commentator 


“Pve often noticed that tender attachments thrive best after 

5 P.M. The new popular vogue among the debs, the Woodbury 

Facial Cocktail, may account for it. A Skin You Love to Touch 
will ever be the short cut to romance.” 


Tonight make your Complexion 
beam with loveliness. Take this 
Beauty Cocktail with Woodbury. 


urst rule in the debutantes’ text- 

book on Glamour...“Take a 
Woodbury Facial Cocktail every after- 
noon at five! So when a busy day 
leaves your complexion muddy and 
uninviting, whisk up a rich pearly 
lather of fragrant Woodbury Facial 
Soap. Soak your face a full minute 
or more to arouse your weary skin. 


Since the days of bustles and leg-o'- 
mutton sleeves, Woodbury Facial 
Soap has encouraged skin beauty. Let 
Woodbury bring you, too, a lovely 
complexion! Costly unguents and a 
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skin-invigorating Vitamin distinguish 
Woodbury from ordinary soaps. This 
important Vitamin aids the skin’s 
vitality . .. helps it to fresh vigor. 


Get Woodbury now. Take a refresh- 
ing Facial Cocktail tonight, and make 
some man’s heart beat faster. 


CONTAINS SKIN-INVIGORATING VITAMIN® 
‘Produced by ultra-violet irradiation—Pat. No. 1676579 


NEW NYLON STOCKINGS MAY 


RUIN JAPAN'S SILK TRADE 


Du Pont makes yarn of coal, air and water 


Prize exhibi 


by 


Et morning for the past five weeks Eileen Leonard has 
gone to work in the du Pont exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair wearing the same pair of stockings. Her 
stockings have neither runs nor darns, They are cobwebby 
sheer, trim at the ankle, supple at the knee. The longer they 
wear, the greater is the worry of bankers and merchants deal- 
ing in Japanese currency and Japanese silk. Eileen’s stock- 
ings, which look like silk, are made from coal, air and water. 

‘The silk industry, whitch for the past ten years has been 
waging a losing battle with rayon in the fabric field, has nev- 
er considered rayon a serious threat in the women’s-stock- 
ing field. As a stocking yarn, rayon has competed with cot- 
ton. Silk has held its supremacy in the quality market be- 
cause silk was the only fiber that combined sheerness with 
great elasticity. Now, after years of research, the du Pont 
‘Company has perfected a synthetic yarn called nylon, which 
looks like a sure thing to supplant silk for stockings. 

Nylon stockings are now being worn by du Pont employes 
and executives’ wives. None is for sale, but at year’s end 
they may be put on the market at from $1.10 to $1.50 a pair, 
depending on their sheerness. To U.S. stocking manufac- 
turers nylon is not a menace, as they can readily adjust their 
machinery to the new fiber. To Japan, whose raw-silk ex- 
ports to the U.S. in 1938 amounted to $83,651,000 or about 
66% of its total exports to the U. S., nylon is the white 
devil which may eventually destroy its greatest industry. 


at Fair's Wonder World of Chemistry are these nylon stockings worn 
tharine Mitten and Eileen Leonard. They have withstood almost 400 hours. 


Revolutionary. 
NEW MEASURING DEVICE 
ASSURES FIT PRECISION 


He: a brand new idea in slip serv 
that creates an actual pattern for your 
own individual figure type! Here’s perfee- 
tion of fit that only a custom dressmaker 
could duplicate. You'll marvel at its slimming 
effect as well as freedom-in-action and com= 
fort such as you've never believed possibl 
Only Corette CUSTOMOLD® Slips are 
fitted by that amazing measuri 
known as the CUS 
by size variati 
Only such a flawless 
can. climinate 
and riding up! 
What's more, you'll appreciate their 
incomparable needlecraft and  fastidio 
Gard Sevag sak ies sessenten ator baa tlloring in, long, wearing DEMBENG* 
sorbs little moisture and has virtually the same strength when wet as when dry. wearing ies. Cut on a true 45 degree 
angle bias panels, with 
double strength phantom seams that will 
not show through your dres 
All this is youre... at no extra cost! All 
Corette CUSTOMOLD Slips are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed for six months. Choos 
from Shell Pink, White, Navy and Black. 


BEMBERG* rayon & silk 52-99 


cut and tailored slip 
fg sagging, bulging 


Most popular style is four gore bias slip, tail- 
ored by one of the country’s leading makers, 
The price fits your budget as neatly 
the slip fits your figure! Be measured by 
Custometer TODAY, and start looking 
your slim, trim best, 


Amazing Custometer checks length, bust and 
hip measurements in a jiffy. No matter 
what your figure type, here's a slip cut to 
the measurements of your own form! 
Recent survey proves 90% of all women do [i 
get proper slip fit... no wonder the as 
ometer revolutionizes the slip industry. 


trarens 


EXCLUSIVE WITH ONE STORE IN EACH CITY 
Rabiner, MU. Hicaes Brothers Co. New Brverits NJ. Nathan's, ne 
aus “Jordan Stark Co. MEW YORK CITY ‘BLOOMINGDALE'S INC. 
(OOKLYN, WY. .--.- ABRAHAM & STRAUS, INC. Nizcara Falls, N. WN. Adam & Co, 
NY U:NoAdam Co. Philedsipie, bo Sreawbridge and Clothier 
Sern & Mana Plate, Tepper Bos 


Jihetighee Co. Penland, Ongon Charl F, erg 
“pe. L Hodson Co, 

ie Dry Goods Co 

Sage-Alles 

Emcy, led, Thayer B.G. Co 

‘Kaciman Strus Co, le 

i Lowenstein & Brom, le 

Boston Store 

“Tie Depron Co 

iL iumberger & Ca. 


Gladavon’s log 
"Thalhimers 
cciedy © Co. toe 
Ferber & Walacey Inc 
Stix, Rae and Fallee 
E,W! Edvard & Son 
ean jell, Ine 


Cobwebby sheer, nylon looks like silk but it has a slightly metallic feel. Although 


er when once started, 


“For stores in other cities, write: Custom Undergarment Corp., 1450 Broodway,’ N. Y. 


nylon stockings are more resistant to runs, they go fa 
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ERLE STANLEY 


GARDNER 


FAMOUS MYSTERY WRITER 


THERE'S NO MYSTERY 
ABOUT THE WAY | 
CLEAR UP HEADACHE— 
TENSED-UP NERVES. 
BROMO-SELTZER 
ALWAYS HELPS 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, at work on one 
of his Perry Mason mysteries in his trailer, a 
“fiction factory” on wheels. (right) Bromo- 
Seltzer is part of his regular trailer equipment. 


Headache strains your Nerves 


EADACHE often strains your 
nervous system. It makes you 
nervous, irritable—makesit harder 
to think or concentrate. That's 
why headache is best treated with 
a remedy made to do at least 2 
things . . . relieve pain fast and 
steady your nerves. 
Bromo-Seltzer does both. Tests 
by a group of doctors proved this. 
Millions of successful people 
everywhere—who can’t afford to 
let headache slow them down— 
take Bromo-Seltzer.* It eases the 


BROMO-SELTZER 
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pain quickly, relieves nerve strain, 
too. Leaves you feeling less tense 
and nervous—more alert! 

Be sure to keep Bromo-Seltzer 
at home always. Buy it at drug- 
stores—soda fountains everywhere. 
*For frequently recur- 
ring or persistent head- 
aches, see your doctor. 


For ordinary headache, 
take Bromo-Seltzer. 


Relieves, 
HEADACHE— 
Calms your 
NERVES 


FIRST U. $. SPORTS EVENT 
IS TELEVISED BY NBC 


Fr all U. S. sports fans the picture helow is a milestone. Taken 
‘at Columbia University’s Baker Field on May 17, it shows the 
first American sports event ever to be televised. From a rickety 
12-ft. platform, an NBC cameraman is “photographing” the 
Princeton-Columbia baseball game. ‘Through the coiling cable, 
which leads to an amplifier truck, go the picture impulses. On a 
direct line they are sent from an antenna atop a flagpole to the 
85th floor of the Empire State Building. There they are re-trans- 
mitted to an estimated 5,000 spectators. 

Reception that day was rather fuzzy (lower right). ‘The camera 
was unable to follow the ball, could not bring catcher and piteher 
at the same time, But no fuzziness could hide what 
television will mean for Ame ports, V ten years an 
nce of 10,000,000, sitting at home or in movie theaters, will 
see the World Series or the Rose Bowl Game. ‘The hatting style 
of a Joe DiMaggio or the slugging of a Joe Louis will be studied 
y country barbershop and corner drugstore. ‘Thousands 
and women who have never seen a big-time sports event 
will watch the moving shadows on the television screen, become 

ed fans. In York, after watching the first telecast, 
ht Promoter Mike Jacobs prophesied he will sell television 


For two 
eket has been ti big London 

eaters showed the famor by at Epsom, England's great- 
est sports event, from start to finish. Spectators said the image 
was perfect, that only the wide-angle shots were slightly blurred. 


As hatter cracks a single, fconoscope camera picks up action and mike (left) picks 
up sound. Only 400 people watched the game at the field. Princeton won 2-1 


SOO 


Y 
SO 


Image of th 
that they e: 


Announcer Bill stead of breathlessly 


describing every t what camera shows. 
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10 WORLD’S FAIR 
GRAND PRIZES... 
28 GOLD MEDALS 


and 


MORE OBSERVATORY 


ACCURACY AWARDS 


THAN ANY OTHER WATCH 


Longines Watches priced $40 
upward are sold only by 
Authorized Longines Jewelers. 


ALN. Y, WORLO'S. FAIR 
q 


ated 
Aenean Mustun 
OF NATURAL "HISTORY 


THE AMERICAN DESTINY (continued trom page 47) 


the heart of it is invulnerable and the nation can never be con- 
quered or intimidated. Upon this continent or within easy and 
friendly reach of it, there is every material resource. The people 
who inhabir this continent selected themselves as colonists and 
emigrants out of the civilized nations of Europe: they are adventur- 
ous, enterprising, and brave with high faith. They are in full pos- 
session of the whole technology of modern science. They inherit an 
equipment of capital produced by prodigious labor and by immense 
investment. They have political institutions, which with all their 
faults in detail, are one of the wonders of the world: nowhere else 
and never before has so large a population lived in one union on so 
vast a territory with such security and in such freedom. Nothing 
that a people could want, nothing that nations fight to obtain, 
nothing that men die to achieve is lacking, nothing except a clear 
purpose and the confident will to make the most of all these things. 

And why are they lacking? They have never been lacking before. 
This country has passed through many trying days. But never, in 
the bleak winter of Valley Forge or on the ficld of Gettysburg, has it 
lacked leaders who were confident of its destiny. What is ic, then, 
that has happened to this people in the post-War world that has 
shaken their confidence? They have nor been wrecked by a calamity 
of nature. They have not been attacked and conquered by an enemy, 
Bur for the moment they have lost the conviction that they are mov- 
ing forward, that they are on their way and are going places 

They have lost their confidence, I submit, because three times in 
these twenty years they have started off with high hope to do great 
things that they had never done before, and three times, on the first 
attempt, they have been disappointed. First, they intervened in a 
world war, decided the issue, and failed to establish a good peace. 
Then, they intervened as the creditor to restore the world's economy, 
and failed. Then, they set out to give themselves a secure and abun- 
dant lifeat home, and they have not yet succeeded. Ineach movement 
they began with enthusiasm and they have ended in disillusionment. 
For the moment, they think they were deluded under Wilson when 
they saw themselves as the organizers of world peace, under Coolidge 
when they worked for reconstruction, under Roosevelt when they 
worked for reform, 

But the American people were not deluded in what they undertook 
todo in the post-War era. These were the things that still have to be 
done. They did not succeed on the first attempts because they had 
not yet acquired the training or the experience that were needed in 
order to succeed. They were right under Wilson when they recog- 
nized that as a result of the War the power and influence of America 
had grown so great in the world that on the paramount issues the 
position of the United States, whatever it did or refused to do, was 
decisive. The insight was true; the execution was gravely defective. 
Neither Mr, Wilson nor his diplomatic assistants nor the Congress 
nor the people at large had learned how to exercise successfully so 
much influence in the outer world. The conduct of the foreign policy 
of a great power requires experienced men. That experience cannot 
be gotten in a few months or even in a few years. 

The American people were right under Coolidge when they recog- 
nized that as a result of the War they had become the strongest 
creditor power, and that this gave them a vital interest and a clear 
obligation to take a leading part in the reconstruction of the money 
and the credit and the commerce of the world. But the American 
bankers and American legislators of the Twenties had had almost no 
experience in such affairs; American business men had not yet learned 
to understand the difference between the commercial policy of a 
debtor nation and that of a creditor nation. 

And under Roosevelt the American people were right when they 
recognized that the time had come when the nation must organize 
itself to control the violence of booms and depressions, must take 
measures to preserve its agriculture and to restore the soil and to con- 
serve natural resources, must guarantee to all men an opportunity 
to work, must provide security for the young, the old, the sick, 
and the handicapped. But the wisdom to do all these things was 
not equal to the need for doing them. Mr. Roosevelt's New Deal- 
ers were as untrained and ill-equipped to design and administer these 
reforms as had been Mr. Wilson's diplomats and Mr. Coolidge’s 
financiers. 

For the moment, therefore, a large part of the people have con- 
cluded thar in cach of these three undertakings of the post-War era 
the objective was wrong. They look upon the tragic consequences of 
Versailles as proof that it was a mistake to attempt to organize the 
world for peace under the reign of law. They look upon the crash of 
1929 and the defaulted bonds and the wasted savings as proof that it 
is a mistake for the world’s creditor to extend credit. They look now 
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with dismay upon the unending deficits and the millions of unem- 
ployed and the stagnation of business. These failures and disappoint- 
meats have for the time being turned a substantial majority against 
domestic reforms, against general reconstruction, and against organ- 
ized peace. They have produced the thoroughly disillusioned 
American of the present day who wants to withdraw within the 
three-mile limit, wants to bury the gold, and wants to suspend 
the reforms. 

No doubt this reaction is human enough. But a completely re- 
actionary state of mind is hardly suited co cope successfully with the 
problems of a dynamic age. On the contrary, the more we have 
refused to go on with the things we undertook to do, and failed co 
achieve, the more compelling and urgent do these tasks become. 
Twenty years ago the Congress refused to proceed with the difficult 
work of organizing the world for peace. The refusal has not settled 
the issue. Ic is more acute today than it ever was before, and never 
in time of peace has the Uniced States had co arm on such a scale as 
it is arming today. Ten years ago we refused to go on with the task 
of reconstructing the shattered economy of the world. The refusal 
has not made easier, in fact it has aggravated, the difficulty of recon- 
structing our own domestic economy. Now we are at the point 
where a considerable number of the voters think they would like to 
put an end ro social reforms. If these views prevail, we shall soon 
find that the discontent makes necessary even more drastic social 
reforms. 

Above all we are finding that when a nation refuses to do the great 
things which it has to do, it is unable to do the lictler things that it 
wishes to do. The refusal to accept the large responsibilities is 
demoralizing. Men who will not face the big things become gener- 
ally nervous and fearful in all things. The attitude of negation, of 
not producing, not working, not saving, not investing, not compet- 
ing, not trading, not exercising influence, is simply the morbid 
rationalization of the general refusal co accept the American destiny 
in the post-War world. 

Thac is what ails us today. In the lifeime of the generation to 
which we belong there has occurred one of the greatest events in the 
history of mankind. The controlling power in western civilization 
has crossed the Atlantic. America, which was once a colony on the 
frontiers of Europe, is now, and will in the nexe generations become 
even more certainly, the geographic and the economic and the 
political center of the Occident. All the world knows this and 
acknowledges it. The American people have known it under Wilson, 
under Coolidge, under Roosevelt, in their great undertakings after 
the World War. They were following the American destiny. And, 
with all its risks, all its responsibilities, all its anxieties, after all che 
disappointments and failures, they will have to go on with it. There 
is no way to refuse this destiny. 

What Rome was to the ancient world, what Great Britain has been 
to the modern world, America is co be to the world of comorrow. 
We might wish it otherwise. Ido. Every man who was young in 
the easier America of the pre-War world must long for it at times. 
But our personal preferences count for little in the great movements 
of history, and when the destiny of a nation is revealed co it, there 
is no choice but to accept that destiny and to make ready in order 
to be equal to it. 

The indecision which paralyzes us today will not be ended by re- 
assuring statements from the White House, or by little changes in 
this or that policy, or by a change of party control. The indecision 
which pervades the American spirit, and manifests itself in the poli- 
cies of plowing under, nor producing, not saving, not investing, has 
its root in the refusal by the American people to see themselves as 
they are, as a very great nation, and to act accordingly. We are 
negative today in all things because we have shrunk from being 
positive in the big things. We are undecided, nervous and torn 
hecause we are confronting the problems of the Twentieth Century 
with minds formed in che Nineteenth Century, and attached to the 
smaller duties of a simpler past. We are afraid of the fertility of the 
‘American earth, afraid of the productiveness of American capital and 
American labor, afraid of American influence in the family of nations, 
because we still cling to the mentality of a little nation on the 
frontiers of the civilized world, though we have the opportunity, 
the power, and the responsibilities of a very great nation at the 
center of the civilized world. 

‘The American people will move forward again, and feel once more 
the exhilaration and the confidence that have made them what they 
are, when they allow themselves to become conscious of their great- 
ness, conscious not only of their incomparable inheritance but of the 
splendor of their destiny. Then the things chac seem difficult will 
seem easy, and the willingness to be equal to their mission will 
restore their confidence and make whole their will. 
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HOW TO FARE WELL AT THE 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


Arrange Everything In Advance ! 


Thinking of spending your vacation in 
the West? Here is the carefree way to do 
it! Go by rail, in a swift, luxurious train 
«and let American Express Travel Ser- 
vice arrange your itinerary. Whether you 
are going only to the San Francisco Fair, 
or wish to see other parts of 
the West, “America’s Foremost 
Travel Organization” can relieve 
you of many troublesome details. 


All Arranged in Your Home Town! 


For full details of this trouble-saving 
plan, just ask the ticket agent where 
you buy your transportation. It is wise 
to plan now... to assure good hotel 
accommodations! 


When you arringe your tip, protect your 
travel fands with American Express Travelers 

edues. A safe, convenient protection 
inst Loss or theft. Accepuble anywhere! 


Consult any Railroad Ticket Office, your Travel Agent or any American Express Office 
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THE GIRL OF YESTERDAY 


STERLING GREER 


VIDA PELAYO 


Av: ica is rich in beautiful girls. 

1 the opinion of leading illus- 
trators, American women tod 
than ever, 2) pret- 

cident. ‘The statue 
mposite of 
1 college girl of 1890. 
She stood 5 ft, 3 in, tall, weigh 
114 Ib, Today she is 2 in, talle 
weighs 10 Ib, more, has slimmer 


ors, longer legs. 

No longer do American women 
try to look like femmer fatales. 
The Colleen Moore bob and Clara 
Bow curls of the Flapper Era have 


hips, wider shoul 


given way to upswept hair, On 
these pages are pictures of Louis- 
jana State University’s “pret- 
tiest co-eds” and Beauty Queens 
over a period, "They 
show that ame into view by 
1927 and hair was first brushed 
off the face in 198%. Instead of 
toothsome, doll-like expressions, 


today’s beautiful girls look poised. 
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MARY LEWIS FORT 
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“‘He’s been eating that way 
ever since he got his Arrow Tie” 

© When you get an Arrow Tie, a handsome pattern isn’t all you get. 

You also get a mighty fine fabric, tailored to resist wrinkles, cut to 


tie into a perfect, dimpled knot. Ask your Arrow dealer today for 
some refreshing Summer Arrows. Swell buys at $1.00 and $1.50. 


ARROW TIES 


As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


Made by Cluett, Peabody 8 Co., Ine. 
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(continued) 


jo one knows exactly what the girl of tomorrow will look 

like. Scientific studies show that she will probably be still 
taller and slimmer than the girl of today. Fashion writers 
frequently go out on the limb of prophecy to ereate a 
1950.” Dress designers and lately industrial desi 
fashioned futuristic gowns for the working girl, hostess and 
sportswoman of the coming day. 

Unblessed with such gifts of prophecy, LIFE asked Hol- 
Iywood’s experts on girldom to project their own imagina- 
tions into the future and to choose and make up the movie 
star of the For models Milo Anderson, Warner Bros, 
dress de nan (bottom); Clay Campbell 
of 20th € ynn Bari (directly below). On 
these pages you sce both girls made up in futuristic fashion. 
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p |. vecnucr or DESTILERIA SERRALLES, inc., ronce, PuerTo rico ( 


Wire eyelashes and 
the future. Her indelil 
oil protects her sl 


e lipstick lasts for weeks. A make- 


Instead of hats the girl of tomorrow 
will often wear a flower in her hair with 
curls shaped around it to resemble a hat. 


will wear helmet-like hats of 


Her hair will be a mass of curled ringlets, 


THE GIAL OF TOMORROW 


lacquered wig to match the color of her costume are worn 


foun 


as she speeds through world of the future. 


Like a Greek warrior, tomorrow's girl 


luloid. 


A futurama of the female form divine: slim wa 


shapely legs. Between the top and bottom of her bathing 


ail, athletic shoulders and 


are stuck shiny, 


star- 


shaped beauty spots. Deep-soled shoes add height and emphasize her natural figure. 


Kk pustaitins 


» + A JOY FOREVER 


at 
THE AZTEC FOOTED PLATTER, A wel 
come gilt in any home, 16inch 

7105, $10.00; 12-inch 


Suave with lhe _Lustee oS old nloer 


. but exquisite Kensington metal ends 
polishing. These are gifts of lasting beauty. 
Classic in design. Practical in service, this 
new alloy of Aluminum. Gracious to live 
with. Modestly priced for such fine crafts- 
manship. And it engraves beautifully. 


THE COLDCHESTER JULEP TUMBLERS. For frosty 
toll ones. Height, 534 inches. Capacity, 14 ounces. 
‘No. 7252, $2.50 each. 


THE CLIPPER SHIP BUFFET SERVER. Broad board 
and dividers removable. Generous size, 


1434x2296 Inches, No. 71524, $12.50. 


ly simple ond simply 
7 inches. 


THE MING BOWL Exquisi 
exquisite. Fruit, flowers, nuts. Diome' 
No. 7426, $5.00. 


THE CLOTHMASTER AND HATMASTER. Good 
bristles, space for engraving. Clothmaster, No, 
7693, $2.00. Hotmaster, No. 7692, $1.00. 
There are Kensington gifts from 50c 
to $20.00. Attractive displays now at 
department stores, jewelers, specialty 
shops. See them while selection is best. 
THE COMPASS PLATTER. Luncheon, canané, or For folder describing all Kensington items ond for 


sandwich troy. Beautiful decorative plague. Diam- nome ofnearest dealer, write Dept.LB, 
eter, 15 inches. No, 7102, $8.50. Kensington, Inc., New Kensington, Pa, 


toy, 


INCORPORATED 
OF NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


y 


, 


“Gee sich gel, arent the onl, ones 


NOW WE WHO BUDGET CAN HAVE PERCALE SHEETS, T00!” 


We 


“ype Love PERCALE TOO, you know . . . they're 

W: smooth and cool and fresh! And now, thank 
heaven (and Cannon!) we too can spread our beds 
with percale’s snowy, rustling fineness... 
M-mmm, it’s a gorgeous feeling!” 


Yes, Cannon is now actually turning out a per- 
cale sheet that costs only a few pennies more than 
heavy-duty muslin! There’s no reason now why 
you can’t stretch out between smooth percale 
sheets every night of your life!... 


Light, easy to launder! And these percale sheets are a full 
half-pound lighter per sheet than heavy muslin, Think 
how much easier they are to launder! And if you send 
your sheets out, at pound rates, Cannon Percale can 
save you laundry casts of about 83.25 a year for each bed. 
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Exquisite ... but husky, too! Cannon Percale Sheets are 


woven so firmly, closely . . . (25% 
square inch than even the best-grade mu: 


they can take the hardest everyday 


Cnnorw 
PERCALE SHEETS 


Ge more threads to the 


that 


Tabbed with convenient size labels! You'll like the “size la 
bels” sewed into the hem of each Cannon Percale Sheet, 
so that you at a glance what sheet for what bed 
---another little “nicety”! 


Immaculate, packaged, ready for use, Cannon Percale Sheets 
sell in most stores for only about $1.49. (Also 
+ prices in six lovely colors: peach, azure, 
pink, jade, dusty rose, Pillow-cases to match.) 


silable 


And Cannon also makes a muslin sheet that's an equally 
outstanding value ...at a price so low it will amaze youl 


NEWS! Cannon Hosiery! Pure silk ....full-fashioned ,.. slicer 
and lovely ... better made to cut down “mystery runs.” Ask 


about Cannon Hosiery at your favorite store. 


*This price may vary slightly due to 
different shipping costs and seasonal 
fluctuations of market prices. 


19 Magazine os adverts 
CANNON MILLS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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at World’s Fair where General 
Motors shows the America of 1960 
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Gneriin tn 1960 


t an early June afternoon in 1960, the trees of the U.S. are 
still green and the wheat yellow. ‘The sun shines; night must 
fall; people are being born and eating and sleeping and dying. 
But the works of man are subtly or spectacularly different. The 
land is really greener than it was in 1939. Strip planting protects 
the valley fields against erosion, Federal laws forbid the wanton 
cutting of wooded hillsides. Dams and canals prevent freshets 
and floods. Men love their fields and gardens better and more 
wisely. Fewer acres, intensively and chemically cultivated, feed 
all the citizens of the U.S. More of the surface of the land is in 
forest and park, 

‘These great parklands of America in that June of 1960 are 
full of a tanned and vigorous people who in 20 years have learned 
how to have fun, ‘They camp in the forests and hike along the 
upcountry roads with their handsome wives and children, ‘The 
college class of 1910 is out there hiking, half its members alive 
and very fit. They swarm into planctaria to see the cosmos. 
Great telescopes show them 100 times more than the men of 
1989 saw in the sky. On the earth, these people do not care 
much for possessions. ‘They are not attached to their own homes 
and home towns, because trains, express highways (and of 
course planes) get them across America in 24 hours. They 
have their choice of all America for their two-month vacations. 
Some own cars or trailers; some hire ears at their destinations. 
When they drive off, they get to the great parklands on giant 
express highways (see opposite page). 

‘The two-way 1 consists of four 50-m.p.h. lanes on 
the outer ed -m.p-h, lanesand in the center, two 
lanes for 100-m.p-h. express traffic. Cars change from lane to 
lane at specified intervals, on signal from spaced control towers 
which can stop and start all traffic by radio, Being out of its 
drivers’ control, each car is safe against aceic When two 
such highways cross, as shown, the high-speed lanes go straight 
ahead; the low-speed make hoth left and right turns to get on 
the other highway. ‘These are raised or depressed, taking less 
space than in the cloverleaf pattern of 1939's highway cross- 
ings. Notice that there is no bottleneck. All cars keep going 
at least 50 m.p.h, on all turns. The cars, built like raindrops, 
are powered by rear engines that are probably improvements of 
the Diesel. Inside, they are air-conditioned. ‘They cost as low 
as 8200, Off the highway, the driver dawdles again at his own 
speed and risk, 

‘The highways skirt the great cities, one of which looms in the 
distance in the picture at right above. But the happiest people 
live in one-factory farm-villages producing one small industrial 
item and their own farm produ 

Behind this visible America of 1960, hidden in the laboratories, 
are the inventors and engineers. By the spring of 1999 they had 
cracked nearly every frontier of progress and waited on un- 
wieldy, cautious industry to feed their inventions to the people. 
Liq) by 1960 a pot of power. Atomic 
energy is being used cat smitted by radio 
beams, focused by gold reflectors. These great new powers make 
life in 1960 immensely easier. Such new alloys as heat-treated 
beryllium bronze give perfect service. Cures for cancer and in- 
fantile paralysis have extended man’s life span and his wife’s 
skin is still perfect at the age of 75, Architecture and plane con 
struction have been revolutionized by light, noninflammable, 
strong plastics from soybeans. Houses are light, graceful, easily 
replaced. ‘The Lanova Cell has made all gasoline motors Diesels. 
Electronic microscopes literally see everything. 

On every front America in 1960 knows more about unleashing 
the best energies in its citizens. Nearly everyone is a high-school 
graduate. The talented get the best education in the world. 
‘More people are interested in life, the world, themselves and in 
making a better world, ‘The people of 1939 are still very much 
alive, pitting their old prejudices and fears against the new 
world. Politics and emotion still slow progress. But these ob- 
structions are treated with dwindling patience in 1960. America’s 
appetite has been whetted by its widening realization of what 
sober, courageous planning can do. 

All of this—much of it to be seen in model in the General 
Motors Futurama at the New York World's Fair— ion 
already conceived by 1939°s engineers. It is a vision of what 
with their magnificent resources of men, money, mate 
ills, can make of their country by 1960, if they will. 


kein show! 


+ two pairso 


av 


The Mississippi winds across General Motors’ 
great Futurama at the New York World's 

Parts of this superb model are roughly based on 
actual American terrains. The two cities in the 


The Yosemite Valley (largely revised by General 
‘Motors for the sake of simplicity) takes its high 
speed roads up 4,000 ft. in 14 miles without « grade 
of more than 4% at any point. Cars can take turns 


s » and 
ha, Neb., neither el the Missis- 


‘The great ice is based 


at 50 m.p.h. Around the turn at the top is the 
great dam shown on the next page. 

the model imitates the Continental Di 
Catskills’ Ashokan Reservoir site, the Bad Lands. 
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This great dam j 


MAIDEN 
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| \\ | eG Choose 
5 from Maiden 
Form’ cool white 


foundations— 
2 cover thirty diffe 


by Maiden Form to take care 
of all your figure-requirements! 

Above, left: *''Intimo' toy “Once-Overs”™ 
toundaionts 233.00 and 5, 
‘Chamonaite™ bondeeu (for""polnted 


euriyt teonweye 

Tilo. shown) —'3i:00 fo 
Foundation Bootiat 
Gos Ine Ni 


BRASSIE 


NOW EVEN 
BLONDS 
MAY HAVE A 


LOVEL 
TAN 


—™ > 


De 4 
WITHOUT BURNING! 


‘Now, a sunburn preventive pro- 
tects even blond skin from pain- 
ful burning .. . helps you take a 
lovely tan. Skol is made after @ 
formula originally developed in 
Sweden. Now it’s known in 25 
different countries for these 3 
specific advantages: 


1 Blocks out harmful, burn 
Ing rays. 

2A greesoloss fquid— 
quick drying—eary tours. 

‘3 NON-clly—doos not 
pick up send. 
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Anerica ta 4ICO cxiv 


Thecity of 1960 


roofs of the intervening low apartm 


nts. The horizontal black stri 


ngs are windows. All offices, built around elevator banks, have 


trusses. A row of domed fruit bi 


its fields more fertile and 
greener than ever, its farm buildings prefabricated, its barns hung from parabolic 
waits for the orchard at the top to fill them. 


,500-ft. skyscrapers, widely spaced, with parks 


‘rou 


LIFE’S PICTURES 


to take the picture of the Tus 
valley shown on pages 16 and 17. Bris- 
tol covered 4,000 miles in a week to 


veled longer ils 
sures for this is- 
ue of LIFE 


‘The following list, page by page, shows 
the source from which each picture 
in this issue was gathered, Where 
single page is indebted to several 
rces credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to Wotton), 
and line by line (lines separated yy 
dashes) unless otherwise specified. 


nk NITACHE 
38 


60, 67 —wonack musrot, 
DENS from m8. 


TEACHER'S 
Parfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Old Grads renewing their 
ties of youth... good fellows 
gathered together every- 


where ... suggest to you 
this phase of adult educa- 
tion: learn about Scotch 
from Teacher's. 


YA the flaroutt 


Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & Sons, lid.,Glasgow 
SOLE U. s, AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


-way express highway of 1960 has four lanes for 50- (let), 
nd one 100-m.p.h. lane (far right). Cars fit one to a lane, 
at regula vals. All cars are controlled by radio from towers 


eee 


A General Motors man steps into one section of the Futurama to show its scale, 
He is working on the single catenary suspension bridge in which all weight is car- 
ried b able over the towers and anchored in the solid rock of the mountains. 
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ATHLETE'S FOOT 


According to the Government Health Bulletin No. 
E-28, at least 50%, of the adult Pr ulation of the 
United States are being attacked hy the disease 
known as Athlete's Foot, 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. Little 
watery blisters form and the skin eracks and peels. 
iter a while the itching becomes intense and you feel 
as though you would like to scratch off all the akin. 


Beware of It Spreading 

Often the disease travels all over the bottom of the 
feet, ‘The soles of your feet hecome red and swollen. 
‘The akin also cracks and peels, and the itching 
becomes worse and worse. 

Get relief from this disease as quickly as possible, 
because it is very contagious and it may go to your 
hands or even to the under arm or crotch of the 


Here's How to Relieve It 

‘The germ that causes the disease is knoven as Tinea 
‘Trichophyton. It buriea itself deep in the tissues of 
the akin andl is very hard to kill. A test made shows 
it takes 15 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, s0 you 
can aeo why the ordinary surface remedies are not 
satisfactory. 

HL, F. wae developed. solely for the purpose of 
troating Athlete's Foot. Tt isa liquid that penetrates 
and dries quickly, You just paint the affected part. 
Ie pal ot the tiatee Of the skin where the germ 


Itching Stops Quickly 

When, you apply H. Fou abou find hat the 
itehing i quickly relieved. You should paint. the 
infected parts with H. F. night and morning until 
‘your fect are better. Usually this takes from three to 
ten days, although in severe eases be sure to consult 
specialist, 

HL B. should leave the skin aoft and smooth. You 

vel at the quick way it brings you relief; 
specially if you are one of thoae who have tried for 
ears to tlie rom Athlete's Foot without sess. 


H. F. Sent on Free Trial 


Siena. th coupon apd ole 
ott 


tated you ime 
dan mey and QS 
an any oe. 


Dm‘ ay anything nay time unas f 
oa. Hf it does help 
we Te wld to send : 
BF thee at he, on PS 
lat hoe aieh faith we Z 
fave in HP. end, sigh and mall Z 
Hay 


the coupon today. 


a 
GORE PRODUCTS, INC. 


£835 Perdido St.. New Orleans, La. 
Please send me immediately a complete supply 
for foot trouble as described above,  auree to 
use it according to directions. If at the end of 
10 days my feet are getting better I will send 
you $1. If Tam not entirely satisfied I will 
return the unused portion of the bottle to you 
within 15 days from the time I receive it. 
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HEADLINES TO THE EDITORS 


THE FUTURE IN THE NEWS 
Sirs: 

While all the world has been 
thinking of war during the past six 
months, perhaps some of your 
readers have missed the enormous 
ly rapid strides being made by our 
scientists and technicians. 1 am 
sending you some newspaper head- 
lines of the past half-year which 
give an idea of the world of to- 
morrow. The selection of headlines 
was made from my accumulation 


of clippings that 1 mount on card 
board shirt-boards. I find that the 
technological developments just 
about keep pace on the newsfront 
‘with my supply of shirt-boards. 
R,BUCKMINSTER FULLER 
New York, 
© To Mr. Fuller, inventor of the 
dymaxion car, author of Nine 
Chains to the Moon and expert 
on America’s future, LIFE’s 
thanks.—ED. 


ATOMIC PHYSICS 


Einstein Believes He's Found 
Solution to Gravitation Riddle 


Thinks Discovery May Provide Clew to Law 
Clearing Up Structure of Whole Universe 


NEW CORNELL ‘GUN 
A DAVID'T0 ATOMS 


It Can Hurl Atomic Projectiles 
With Energies Corresponding 
to 500,000 Volts 


NEW KEY IS FOUND 
10 ATOMIC ENERGY 


Actino-Uranium Is Credited 
With Power fo Release Largest 
Store Known on Earth 


Endless Duel of Atoms Declared 


Source of Fuel in Furnace of Sun 


Atomic Energy Released 
MEDICINE 


1,000,000. Volt 
X-Ray Is Made 
As Cancer Aid 


INHALING OF OXYGEN 
CURES SEASICKNESS 


Its Value on a Test Craise 


Princeton Biologist Reports 
Regeneration of Limbs on 
Amphibia Stopped 


NEW TEST REVEALS 
CANCER CHEMICAL 


ENZYME REPORTED 
HORSE SPEED SOURCE 


Liver Catalase Isolated and 
Crystallized at Cornell 


Doctors Report Synthetic Drug 
Restores Not Youth but 
Energy for Business 


CONTINUED OM PAGE 3 


gave on d Labor 


iors 


to Boys and Girls 


(and parent or guardian) 


ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS 
to either World's Fair 
and 106 other 

prizes! 


Nothing to Buy! Easy to Compete! 
And—it's Fun! 


Go to your bicycle store and get 
an Official Entry Blank, Then write 
100 words or less on “Why I Want 
a New Departure Speed Changer 
on My Bicycle,” Mail it before mid- 
night, June 30th, to 


NEW DEPARTURE 


STOL, CONNI 


easel ps Tone 
xe relief, 


“That's the Engineer's wife . 


Ww: don’t believe in racing trains, even with 

a 1939 car equipped with Dunlop tires. 
But you could if you had to! ‘There's rocket 
speed bottled up under those gleaming hoods. 
There's almost unbelievable power-to-stop in 
those silken-smooth-brakes. 

And, because of this, the strain on tires is ter- 
rific. It requires something extra today to build 
a tire that hour after hour, day after day, must 
meet such extreme demands. 
It takes more care. And more experience. It 
takes knowledge of the kind that Dunlop has 


gained through more than a half century of 
building tires to meet every condition in every 
part of the world. 

You may be the one man in a hundred million 
with enough nerve to want to drive a gasoline 
thunderbolt across the salt flats of Utah at 357 
miles an hour. Or, you may be a man of sim- 
pler tastes. One who merely likes to step on 
the accelerator and feel your brakes take hold 
when you want them. 

Whichever camp you belong in, Dunlop en- 
gineers build tires to deliver all you expect 


.. she always brings him his lunch since she got these new Dunlops”’ 


and a little more. Tires that are as foolproof 
and trouble-free as the world’s greatest tire 
building experience can make them. Dunlop 
Tire and Rubber Corp., Buffalo, New York. 


DUNLOP 


TIRES 
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WHAT DO YOU EXPECT 


OF A VACATION? 


GET THEM ALL IN 


PEACEFUL LAKES 
where you can 
swim, boat, fish to 
your heart's con- 
tent. There are 
smart hotels, rustic 


camps and comfort- 
able cottages. Tak 
your choice o 
pleasures in Maine! 


BEAUTIFUL SEA 
with cozy harbors, 
wide, uncrowded 
beaches and fun for 
everybody. ‘Tempt- 
_ ing Maine seafood 
—straight from the 
cold, clean waters 
to your table. 


GIANT MOUNTAINS 
that tower above 
the graceful valleys. 


WORLD'S FAIR 
‘THEN SEE MAINE! 


Just mix with < 
water..Rutland 
makes a perfect 
patch.. stays 
put..costs only 
a few cents. 


HEADLINES TO THE EDITORS 
(continued) 


INDUSTRY 


Woman Makes Glass Invisible, 
Admitting 99 P. C. of Light 


Oily Coat, Thinner Than Light's Wave Length, 
Also Eliminates Glare from Any Angle 


sree reansranext | VASTELECTRIC SEA 
ost EXPLORED BY RADIO 


441,000,000 PHONES 
PREDICTED BY 1940 


Forecast by A. T. & T. Says 
World's Total Will Reach 
That Figuire This Year 


AVIATION 


MAKES PLANE DIVE {Clipper Starts 


Air Mail Line 
SG MES AN HOUR Air MailLineto 


Test Pilot Sets a New Speed Weekly Round Trip 
Record for Man in a New 
Curtiss Pursuit Craft 


Air Travel Increases 9 Aircraft Production Rising 


HOUSING 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
1S BEST IN YEARSH Forecasts Homes 


Total in 44 States for First 0 PI ti R ‘i 

Our ssc onsez, Up OF Plastic, Resins 
From $595,982,843 in ‘38 ae, ‘i del 
GAIN IN HOMES PUTAT 119% Standard Models 


MODERN LIVING 


Social Diseases, 
Illegitimate Births) so EARS 
Rise in Schools 


~ Finds Emotions Stop Rhythm 
City's Rate, However OF electrical Brain Waves 
Is Low as Disclosed 


In National Survey 


NEW AERIAL 
FOR 
TELECASTS 


of the Lindbergh Flight 


PRIZE WINNING 


PICTURES 
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--- shake up this different, 
inexpensive, ‘‘tangy” dressing 
in just a minute 7) 


od Swans Dy 
own Cake Flour 
met Baking 


ers Unseen 
late, melted 


sult, and sife 
dually, and 
ara ume, beating 


nd. Adhd fh 


dd che 
I amoune at a 
nll. Bake in two 
F 


wie #8 used, 


ie adjust the p 


AND PAULA WAS REAL MODEST. 
J. rich-tasting 


GOLDEN cr, 
Down Cake fr 


Over 2 slightly he 


and Boston Cream Pie, The most delicious 
thing! Folks just went crazy over itt 


ee 


ers 


fed confecty 


Then 


COCOA, TOO! FOR EXTRA-RICH, GIVING A PARTY ? SEWD FOR 


AY! 
SMOOTH FLAVOR, TASTE BAKER’S! > THIS SMART NEW BOOK TO) 


‘The quality of Baker's Cocc 
for generati 1780 it 
the aristocrat, the luxury coc 
Yet today tl 
priced, The mon 


been fame 
as always 

a, of erica. 
far from luxury- 


has 


mail th 
NODS, BATILE ( 


GENERAL 


Baker's in the pound-size c 
ly economical. Try Baker’ 
can this week! Enjoy it State 

wis, Tad, Cobourg, Ont) (Offer oy 7195) 
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“FOR SMOKING PLEASURE AT ITS BEST 


LET UP__LIGHT UP. A CAMEL!” 


L. R. SLOAN, JR., IRRIGATION ENGINEER 


PLANNING to speed the Canal’s 


} SLOAN'S tough job is engi- THIS HISTORIC PIC 
k in the All directing a “drag line 


American Canal that winds over the per scoop. Men in this barr 


ng an important 


knotty: prob 


the true engineer Slo: 


desert from the Colorado River to Cali life. So Lou and most of his fellow 


I like Camel's mellow mildness ing Camel a good frie 


fornia's Imperial and Coachella Valleys. 


ss: “Out here, where the heat hits flavor I'd walk a mile for a Camel’ any time!” 
es, it’s mighty pleasant co LET ‘er's mouth And Lou finds Camels uniformly good — 
L. because there’s more to a Camel always mellow and delightful, 


FOR SMOKING PLEASURE 
AT ITS BEST— 


CAMEL... 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


of 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS ~Turkish and 
Domestic 


